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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A GAME OF LIFE AND DEATH. 

The month of May grew old, and the month 
of June was dose at hand. Nothing unusual 
disturbed the quiet of Clonmore. Now and 
then a townsman or townswoman died and 
was carried to the last resting-place in St. 
Mary's churchyard. A military band played 
twice a week in the Barrack Square, and all 
the better dressed people of the town were 
free to enter the square and promenade there. 
This was the only place of public amusement 
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to be found at Clonmore in May. As summer 
deepened and the Dublin season came to a 
close, and the Theatre Royal, which has since 
been burned down, was shut up or given over 
to Italian Opera, the stock company of that 
house came to Clonmore for a fortnight or 
three weeks and amused the townspeople who 
could afford the luxury and liked it, and did 
not scruple it, with a nightly exhibition of the 
^rama nightly changed. 

Wandering Christy Minstrels came to the 
town now and then, and occasionally a mimic, 
a ventriloquist, a conjurer. There was one 
bazaar for charity in the year, and one or two 
subscription balls, to which few of the towns- 
people were admitted. Outside these there 
were very few public means of innocent 
amusement. 

In the County Club there was a billiard- 
table, in the Liberal News-room another, and 
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one table open to the public. The last- 
mentioned was called Morrissey's, and was 
in a house of one of the quieter streets of 
Clonmore. Here winter and summer were to 
be found the sons of shopkeepers and other 
men whose position and means were modest. 
There was not, as a rule, anything which 
might be called gambling. Occasionally half- 
a-crown was betted on a game, and among 
the older frequenters were stories of play 
carried on far into the morning, during 
which sums of money, which the frugal fre- 
quenters considered enormous, were said to 
have changed hands. 

As much as twenty-five pounds was said 
to have passed from one man to another 
over that table at a single night's play. 
Such a sum as this would represent a whole 
year's pocket-money of most of the men who 
frequented the place. But in this case the 
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gamblers had been men merely passing 
through the town, had been indeed com- 
mercial travellers of the good old sort, who 
spent their money like water, and lived on 
the fat of the land. 

But towards the end of May, this year, 
Clonmore was startled by an event which 
supplied the tradespeople of that town with 
a subject for conversation and wonder during 
many a day. 

One night, at about eight o'clock, a 
stranger walked into the public billiard-room. 
He was a slender young man of about five- 
and-twenty. The weather was so delightfully 
fine that there was a very small number of 
men present. No play was going on, the 
lights were all dimmed down, and the men 
were sitting in deep window places enjoying 
the_ freshness of the evening. The marker, 
a boy of fourteen years pf age, and known 
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as Johnny, was dodging the balls in the 
dim light. 

When the stranger had sat a while, the 
marker went over to him and said: 

"Do you want a game, sir?" 

"Ill play," said the stranger, "if any 
gentleman is willing to oblige me." 

"FU give you a game," said Frederick 
Manton, moving from one of the window 
places and taking off his coat 

The stranger, whose name was O'Gorman, 
and who was a commercial traveller staying 
at the South Tipperary Hotel, took off his 
coat also. The lights were turned up, and 
the two began to play. 

Frederick Manton was then a man of 
forty years of age; stout, without being 
clumsy; colourless, without being pallid; 
slightly above the average height, firm of 
tread, furtive of eye, and plausible of speech. 
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The most remarkable characteristic of 
Frederick Manton's manner was its intense 
masterfuhiess. When he had his mind 
set on any object, and the will of someone 
stood in the way, it was almost impossible 
to resist the impetuous onslaught he made. 
Deliberate refusals, rebuffs, or sarcasms had 
no more influence on him than breath upon 
an anvil. He kept his purpose clearly in 
view, never losing sight of it for one moment, 
and pushing the impeding person constantly 
and resistlessly towards it. Hours, days, 
months, nights go by, but if he remained 
still of the same mind as he was when he 
began the struggle, he would never cease 
his efforts, never be unconscious of his 
design. 

In Clonmore the game of billiards was 
sixty-three up. The first game between 
O'Gorman and Manton resulted in O'Gorman^s 

I 
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success. No money was staked on the 
first game. Half-a-crown was suggested by 
O'Gorman on the second game. The bet 
was taken and O'Gorman won. Manton 
suggested a sovereign for the next. Again 
O'Gorman won. Manton ofiered five pounds 
even on the next game. O'Gorman accepted, 
and was again victorious. 

'*Make it ten this time," said Manton. 

"As you please," returned O'Gorman. 

Again the balls declared O'Gorman 
successful. 

" I have got another tenner," said Manton. 
" Are you on ? " 

"Oh, ni play till aU is blue," said 
O'Gorman gaily as he chalked his cue 
carefully. 

Again Manton lost. 

"That's twenty-six, two, six, sir, I owe 
you," said the telegraph clerk, putting his hand 
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in his pocket and taking out his purse. Out 
of this he counted the money he had lost. 
After pajdng O'Gorman he had five shillings 
in cash left. He hesitated a moment, and 
then said : 

" Come, give me another chance. I have 
a cheque here in my favour for five-and- 
twenty pounds. It was drawn a few days 
back by Joseph Isaacs, of Eook Street, 
Dublin. Are you on ? " 

" I must play you your own," said the 
young man as he again broke the balls. 

Up to this time O'Gorman had won by 
only a few points. There was no excuse for 
Manton's asking odds. Judging by their 
play until now they were fairly matched. 
But those who sat looking on believed that 
Manton could win, and would win, now that 
he had a bet of great moment on the game. 
Accordingly, they clubbed all the money 
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they had with them — ^it amounted to two 
pounds — offered O'Gonnan even against him, 
and he accepted 

The game went on. Manton was in 
when it was called "fifty-eight all" The 
lookers-on felt sure of their money. Manton 
had scored eight that break, and those 
present thought he could, with care, make 
ten more. He stood a few seconds back 
from the table, wiped his forehead, wiped 
his hands, and wiped his cue with his 
handkerchief! 

There was a breathless pause. The men 
on the seats around the room did not move. 
In the pier and leaning against the wall, 
relaxed and spiritless, stood O'Gorman. 
He had won that night twenty-six pounds, 
and he was now about to lose that sum 
by one stroke, for there was an easy five 
on. the balls. He had in his pocket the 
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money he had won of Manton, fifteen pounds 
of his own, and a hundred and -forty which 
he had collected for his employers. It was 
getting late. It waa now eleven o'clock. If 
he lost his game he should go back to the 
hotel richer by about a sovereign than when 
he set out. At ordinary cheap pool he would 
have looked at this as a very satisfactory result 
of a night's amusement. But it is dishearten- 
ing to win several times with important gain 
and then lose all at once. 

Manton bent over the table. O'Gorman 
closed his eyes. Suddenly there was a click ; 
a shout of disappointment from the sitting 
men. O'Gorman opened his eyes and saw 
Manton in the act of flinging his cue on the 
floor. He had missed scoring, and the game 
was now practically in O'Gorman's hands. 

The young traveller pulled himself together, 
approached the table, played — made a cannon 
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— ^played again — made another cannon — played 
again and made a winning hazard off the 
red. 

Manton took out his purse and handed the 
cheque to O'Gorman. 

" I'm very sorry," said the young man, 
" you have been so unfortunate. I think you 
cannot say everything was not right." 

" No," said Manton, doggedly. " It's cursed 
ill-luck, nothing more." 

Those who had been on-lookers paid their 
two pounds and left. (yGorman went into a 
small ante-room and washed his hands. When 
lie came back for his coat no one was present 
but Manton and the marker. 

I was ashamed," said the former, to 
suggest while those men were here, and I am 
almost ashamed to speak of it now that they 
are gone, but I have five shillings left, and, if 
you wouldn't mind, I'd like to play you just 
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one game more and make matters as bad as 
they can be for me.'^ 

"I shall be most happy to play," said 
O'Gorman, turning up his sleeves again and 
taking up the cue he had laid down. 

The marker, who was half-asleep, suggested 
that it was very late. 

Manton threatened to throw him out of the 
window if he did not hold his tongue and score 
the game. 

Play was resumed. Manton won this game 
by three points. O'Gorman was getting tired. 

"Double or quits," said Manton, with 
returning animation. 

O'Gorman agreed, although he felt languid. 
Again Manton won. 

" I am getting a bit of luck now," said the 
latter. " You will not go away and leave me 
only my ill-luck ? " 

" I'll play you," said O'Gorman, " as long 
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as you like, or until you have your own money 
back!" 

"Very well," said Manton, "as it's late 
we may as well get on quickly, and double or 
quits is my shortest way to ruin I " 

Again they played. Again Manton won. 
Four other games in succession fell to 
Manton. O'Gorman was getting dizzy. 
Manton seemed to gain strength and firmness 
as the night wore on. He had now won 
back thirty-two pounds of his own money. 

" Will you double again ? " said he. 

"How do we stand?" asked O'Gorman, 
wiping his head, wearily. 

"You owe me thirty-one pounds fifteen 
shillings. If I win this game you give me 
sixty-three pounds fifteen shillings. If I lose 
it I give you five shillings." 

"I feel so tired," said O'Gorman. 

"Take oflf your waistcoat, go into the 
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other room, sponge your head and arms, and 
you'll feel as fresh as ever." 

O'Gorman did as Manton advised, and 
came back looking fresher and brighter. 

They played again. Once more Frederick 
Manton was successful. 

" I'll play you back the thirteen pounds 
IVe won of you," said Manton. 

O'Gorman consented. When the marker 
cried " Game," O'Gorman was twenty-six 
pounds a loser. 

**This is too bad," said Manton, "after 
the luck you had in the early part of the 
night. By-the-way, there's the daylight. 
Turn out the gas, marker, open the shutters, 
and I'll give you, sir, five out of sixty-three, 
double or quits of your losings." 

As the games all through had been very 
close ones, the ojffer of five points seemed 
almost like giving a present to O'Gorman of 
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the money he had lost. Although he felt 
jaded, he could not divest his mind of the 
belief that his luck would turn, and now the 
odds of five points seemed to make this a 
certainty. 

At first he had the best of this game, but 
gradually Manton crept up to him. The 
marker cried sixty-two all while O'Gorman 
was in. A very fine cannon was on the 
balls, 

" I'll play the cannon fine," said O'Gorman. 

Manton held his tongue. 

O'Gorman leaned over the table, looked 

low and long before he played the stroke. 

There was the dull sound of the cue top 

striking the ball, and the. still duller sound of 

the ball striking the cushion. After that 

there was a brief silence. Then came the 

marker's voice : 

"A missl Nonstriker's game!" 

VOL. n. 
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**What are we to do?" said Manton. 
" Will you take five again and double ? " 

There is notliing else for it/' said 
O'Gorman, dejectedly. *'I can't afford to 
lose fifty-two pounds/' 

Again a game was started ; again O'Gorman 
ran ahead at first. When O'Gorman was 
striker, the game was called fifty-six, fifty. 
He had thus seven to make to win back all 
he had lost that night. 

" You had better chalk your cue," said 
Manton, " the top looks shiny." 

" After this stroke," said O'Gorman. 

The young traveller played, missed cue, 
and fell against the wall. " Euined ! " he 
said. 

Manton squared his hard, dry mouth, and 
leaned forward over the table, and played with 
exquisite care. 

Before O'Gorman had time to recover 
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himself the marker called, in a dull, sleepy 
' voice : 

"Game!'' 

Manton looked up and said : 

" Are you satisfied ? That makes it a 
hundred and four ! " 

"No, by !" cried the young man, 

desperately. "IVe got some money leffc/' 
He took out his pocket-book, "That's the 
hundred and four." Having counted what 
remained, he said: "I have fifty-one left. 
Give me a chance ! For God's sake give 
me a chance! Tou don't know what this 
is to me!" 

" in lay the hundred and four I've won 
of you to yoiur fifty-one, and I'll give ten 
points odds. Can I do fairer than that ? " 

" No ; in take you. Let us go on." 

It was now close to seven o'clock. 

"Ill go on," said Manton, "but as I'm 

2 
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giving you five more this time, I think I'll 
sponge my head and arms/' 

"K you want the gentleman to have 
his money back, what do you want sponging 
yourself for?" said Johnny, the marker, 
rousing up. 

Manton looked malignantly at the boy for 
a moment. 

" You caU the game and score. I warned 
you once, this is twice; the third time you 
go through that window without any 
warning.*' 

Manton retired to the smaller room, took 
off his waistcoat, collar, necktie, and shirt,, 
and sponged himself all over, from the waist 
up. He came back to the billiard-room 
with nothing but his boots, trousers, and 
shirt on. 

"Ah!" he exclaimed, "that is better. 
Now, it's a hundred and four to fifty-one 
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Put spot on, Johnny, ten points, and score 
me that miss." 

After twenty minutes, while Manton leant 
over the table with cue in hand, Johnny, the 
marker, cried : 

"Gamel" 

O'Gorman handed Manton all the money 
he had in his pocket-book. 

" Another time," said Manton, this eyen- 
ing, if you like, I'll give you your revenge." 

''Ay," said O'Gorman, "Fll drop in here 
to-night. But I forgot, I am due in Cahir 
at three o'clock to-day. Three o'clock to-day 1 
What time will that be ? " 

"What do you mean?" asked Manton. 
"Do you want to know how many hours 
it is from this to three o'clock?" 

"No," said O'Gorman, "I can tell that 
mysel£ But do you know how far it is 
from this to hell?" 
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Manton laughed and said: 

"Why, we have been drinking nothing 
all night. What is the matter? TU tell 
you the best thing you can do. Come with 
me to the Spout. It's a s>tream caught in 
a kind of colander where you can have a 
shower batL That will pull you together 
for yoiur business in Cahir this afternoon/' 

O'Gbrman, who had by this time put 
on his coat, shook his head and smiled 
sadly. 

"No, thank you; I will not go to the 
Shoot in order to get to Cahir. It's the 
other way with me." 

" Well," said Manton, " if you won't come 
to the Spout, I don't know what you're going 
to do between this and breakfast" 

" I'm going to the Shoot," said O'Gorman. 

"All right; good-morning," said Manton. 
He thought to himself: "Well, I'm a good 
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while here, and I never heard of the Shoot 
before/' 

O'Gorman left the billiard-room on that 
bright May morning, and walked slowly to 
the South Tipperary Hotel. 

Manton took his way to the Spout, had 
a bath, came back to breakfast, and then 
went to his office at the railway station. He 
had not been there an hour when a telegram 
was handed in. He read it. It ran as 
follows : 

"From Burkett, South Tipperary Hotel, 
Clonmore, to Messrs. Brien and Grant, 
Ironmongers, Dublin. — Your representative, 
Mr. O'Gorman, committed suicide here this 
morning by blowing out his brains. The 
police are here. No money was found upon 
the deceased." 
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FAIR PLAY. 

There was no one in the olBce when Frederick 
Manton read Burkett's telegram to O'Gorman's 
employers. The first thing he said to himself 
was : I could have given the fool twenty 
points from start to finish." Then while he 
was despatching the message he began to 
realise the fact that while the winning of 
O'Gorman's money had put new blood 
into his veins, it was extremely likely 
O'Gorman's suicide would get him into trouble. 
There would, of course, be an inquest ; 
there would also, of course, be an inquiry 
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at the inquest into the motives which had 
induced the young man to make away 
with himself. It would come out that 
he had spent the whole evening gambling 
with him, Manton, and that Manton had 
won all the money he had with him. That 
would alone make Clonmore unpleasant for 
the winner. It would seem to the simple 
people of that place that Manton had had 
something to do with the young man's 
death; that he was in fact accessory to it. 
Johnny, the marker, would no doubt be sum- 
moned and tell impartially what had occurred. 
Then there was the awkwardness of his 
living in Clonmore and being employed by 
the company under a false name. When he 
was sworn at the inquest what name should 
he give? If he said he was Frederick 
Manton, in all likelihood he would get into 
trouble over the old telegraph swindle. If 
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he said his name was Edward Pryce he 
added perjury to the list of his crimes. It 
was more than likely that in any case the 
telegraph authorities would hear of the matter, 
and if no present displeasure were visited 
upon him, his career as a Government official 
would be blocked. 

There was, however, one consoling fact in 
the case. He had won one hundred and 
fifty-five pounds, and if the worst came to 
the worst, and he were dismissed from the 
service, he could with this money and his 
own fifty go betting on the turf in England 
or the board of green cloth abroad. All 
this, of course, supposing the old fraud did 
not turn up against him. 

Next day the inquest was held. All 
the facts were fully gone into. Morrissey, 
the proprietor of ^the billiard-table, swore he 
did not know gambling ever went on there, 
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or was going on there on the night in 
question. As a matter of fact he was not 
in the billiard-room that whole day or night. 
He had given instructions to the marker 
never to allow gambling in that room. The 
marker, as a sign of his displeasure and dis- 
approval, had been discharged the moment 
he had become aware there was gambling 
that night. He, in the interest of his room, 
ventured to say that there was not a better 
conducted one in the United Eongdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland. He had no licence 
to sell drink of any kind ; drink of no kind 
was sold that evening. He had no licence 
of any kind for the room ; a licence was 
not necessary. Play very seldom went on 
later than eleven o'clock. He was profoundly 
sorry for what had occurred, and greatly 
shocked to find that his room had had 
anything to do with so melancholy an event. 
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The evidence of the marker was simply 
a repetition of the events already recorded. 

When the telegraph clerk was called he 
answered to the name of Edward Pryce ; he 
swore his name was Edward Pryce. He 
detailed the events of the evening in almost 
the same words as the marker; and when 
asked whether he was a fair match for the 
deceased, he swore he thought they were 
about equal players, but that towards the 
end he had given deceased points. He also 
explained that upon the last game he had 
not only given his adversary additional points 
but had given him the odds of two to one, 
so that had O'Gorman been successful in that 
one game no money beyond a few shillings 
would have been lost or won. 

The coroner asked the witness if he 
thought the marker a good judge of the 
game. 
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Edward Pryce swore he thought the marker 
an excellent judge of the game. 

Upon this the coroner recalled the marker 
and asked him : 

"What do you think were the points 
between the deceased and Mr, Edward Pryce 
in a sixty-three game ? " 

"Fifteen or twenty/' answered the boy 
at once. 

At this there was an uneasy movement 
among the jurjnnen and a few of the out- 
side public who had found access to the 
coflFee-room of the South Tipperary Hotel, 
in which the inquest was being held. 

When the coroner came to sum up the 
evidence he dwelt at some length upon the 
evils of gambling, and particularly among 
people whose circumstances did not allow 
them to lose considerable sums of money 
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without misappropriating the funds of their 
employers. He said : 

'*The evidence of the witness, Edward 
Pryce, was quite satisfactory up to the point 
at which the relative skill of the two players 
came in question. Then he swore that they 
were about equal, but that if there was any 
inequality, it was balanced by witness giving 
deceased five points out of sixty-three for 
several games ; and ten points out of sixty- 
three on the final and most important game. 
Now the billiard-marker swore that there 
were fifteen to twenty points difference be- 
tween the two players, and although the 
evidence so far is not conclusive, one man 
swearing one way, and another the other, 
there is one fact which confirms me in the 
belief that the marker's statement is more 
near the truth than Pryce'a For we find 
that while the unfortunate man, whose death 
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has brought us together, won all the earlier 
games without exception, Pryce won all the 
latter ones without exception. This, to me, 
gentlemen, appears to show that Pryce played 
deliberately to lose at first, and deUberately 
to win at last. There is much more than 
may at first seem to us in the observation 
of the marker that if Pryce wished the 
deceased to win back his money, it was not 
necessary upon that last and most important 
game for him to refresh himself by the appli- 
cation of cold water. However, gentlemen, 
we have nothing to do with this matter. We 
are assembled here solely for the purpose of 
determining how the dead man came by his 
death, and I do not conceive that you will 
have any diflSculty in deciding that issue." 

In a few minutes the jury returned their 
verdict It was simply to the effect that 
the deceased had committed suicide while 
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suffering from temporary insanity, owing to 
loss of money at billiards. 

The local papers contained a long account 
of O'Gorman's death and of the inquest, but 
the Dublin papers did not devote more than 
a few lines to the occurrence. It so fell out 
that at the time of the suicide Fitzgerald and 
George Manton were not in Clonmore. The 
latter was on his promised visit to O'Grady, 
the former on business in Dublin. It was 
part of George Manton's scheme for the 
restoration of his health to keep as much 
as possible away from all topics of ordinary 
interest or excitement ; hence he read no 
newspaper, and the first he heard of the 
suicide at the hotel was from O'Grady one 
day at dinner. 

When he got the newspapers and read the 
account a thrill of horror went through him. 
This wretched brother of his had again got 
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into disreputable notoriety. Again it was by 
gambling, and again the gambling had been 
unfair. What would be the upshot of all 
this? Was this brother of his destined to 
ruin him ? Was there any mercy in fate ? 

Another man, when he saw the account 
of the suicide and verdict, took a very different 
view of the matter. He was at that time 
sitting in his back office in Eook Street. He 
had had a very dull time in business since 
his meeting with George Manton. No solvent 
men came to him to borrow money at eighty 
per cent. He had an inquiry for a loan of 
a thousand pounds, but as the candidate 
borrower would pay no more than twenty 
per cent, Mr. Joseph Isaacs had turned that 
business out of his office. 

When he read the account of the tragedy 
at Clonmore, he jumped up and called to the 
boy in the outer office : Tim, my good boy, 
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come here." When the boy had entered 
he said to him: **Tim, do you know where 
you could get me a nice cheap pack of 
cards?" 

Yes, sir," said the boy, "just round the 
corner." 

" Well, Tim, put on your hat, and bring 
me back a nice cheap pack, and we'll have a 
game here all to ourselves." 

He handed the boy some money, and when 
he was alone got up and stamped about the 
room and clapped his hands, crying " Capital ! 
capital ! capital I " Then he sat down and 
wrote something on half a sheet of paper. 

When the boy came in with the cards he 
gave him the half sheet of paper and told him 
to gum it on the front door, and then close 
the door. The boy did so. 

" Now, come here, Tim," said the hunch- 
back, " I want you to teach me how to play 
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cards, and when you have taught me, we'll 
play a game for a shilling, and you shall have 
the shilling whether you win or lose. But, 
you young heathen scoundrel, if you dare to 
cheat me, I'll brain you with that poker there, 
and you'll be walloped hereafter with sulphur 
and flames and things for deceiving a good, 
kind, dear master, like me." 

The boy, who was a feeble precocious- 
looking youth, looked at his master and 
said : 

"I would not think of cheating you, 
sir." 

"Very well then, sit down," said the 
master. 

And while the two got ready the first 
caller had been confronted by the shut door, 
and had found written on the half sheet of 
paper a notice to the effect that Mr. Joseph 
Isaacs had gone to the country for a few days, 
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and that all letters dropped in the box would 
be forwarded to him. 

^^The most of red and the least of black 
wins/' said the boy. 

"Upon my faith, Tim, I never thought 
'twas in you. Go on." 

"And then over and above spot cards is 
the five ; and then the knave, and then the 
;ace of hearts, and then the ace of trumps, and 
then the king, and then the queen." 

As the boy spoke he singled out each card 
mentioned. Isaacs knew the cards by name 
— ^no more. The boy had laid each card 
•down, face up, in the order of its value, and 
for a long time the dwarf sat motionless 
<iontemplating them. 

" Tim," said he at last, " what wages do I 
pay you ? " 

" Seven-and-six, sir," said the boy. 

" So help me, you shall have eight shillings 
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after the first of the month, and I won't ask 
you to buy either the blacklead or the ink out 
of your own money any more." 

"Thank you kindly, sir,'\ said the boy 
gratefully. 

The advance of salary was not much, but 
the remission of the blacklead and ink duties 
won Tim's heart. 

" You may go on now, Tim. I know all 
about these," said the dwarf, pointing with his 
long lean forefinger to the suite of cards turned 
up in firont of him. 

"And the way you play is this. You 
shuffle the cards first, this way, then the man 
on your right cuts, then you give the man on 
your left two cards or three cards, as you like 
and so to all the rest round the table, ending^ 
with yoursel£ This way, supposing four were 
playing" — ^the boy dealt four hands of three 
cards each, then to each heap of three he 
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added two more — "when all the men are 
served you turn a trump. That's the trump, 
the knave of diamonds 

"The knave of diamonds, by all that's 
holy 1 " cried the dwarf, profoundly interested. 

" Now we'll pretend that I gave out only 
two hands, and we'll play the game between 
us. You have the lead. The first thing 
you have to do is to look through your 
cards and see if you have the ace of 
diamonds." 

" And see if I have the ace of diamonds," 
repeated the dwarf, in a tone indicating intense 
concentration. "I have the ace of diamonds," 
he said at length, looking up at the boy. 

"Then," said Tim, "you can rob the 
knave of diamonds." 

Isaacs threw down his cards furiously, 
sprang out of his chair, ran round the table, 
land seized the pallid precocious boy with 
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his long talony fingers by the throat. You 
cursed young blackguard. You son of male- 
dictions. How do you know that? Who 
told you that ? Have you been listening at 
the keyhole while IVe been talking to myself, 
you feeble foul imp of darkness ? " 

**0h!" groaned Tim. The gripe of the 
other prevented him from saying any more. 

Speak, or by the Lord TU throttle 
you,'' cried the infuriated money-lender. 

"I can't," gasped Tim. 

*'Then TU make you if I had to kill 
you first, you white-faced spawn of the 
Coombe." But as though to give his words 
the lie he released his gripe. 

" I only said, sir," said the boy, his eyes 
round with terror, "that you could rob the 
knave of diamonds as you had the ace in 
your hand." 

" And it was only about the card you were 
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talking, Tim" said the dwarf, falling back, 
and [looking at the boy through half-closed 
suspicious eyes. 

"That's all," whimpered Tim. "And I 
couldn't give you a better hand if I tried 
than to put the ace of trumps in your fist 
and turn up the knave. I couldn't do 
more for you, sir, if you were my own 
bom mother, and I had the bulking of the 
cards for six deals." 

By this time the money-lender had reached 
the opposite side of the table and placed 
himself once more in his own chair. 

*^ Tim," said he, " you're a wonderful boy. 
There's the shilling for you before we play 
the game, and I'll give you a shilling every 
month to spend how you like. I can't 
afford to give you any more. They're cruel 
hard times. Upon my word they are, and 
it's only by the mercy of heaven and your 
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having a good, kind, dear master that you 
ever get any wages at all. For, Tim, you're 
not worth any. You're not worth more 
than half-a-crown a-month of any man's 
money that would look for profit. But go on 
and tell me about the ace of diamonds rob- 
bing the knave. That takes my fancy, Tim, 
that takes my fancy, as a new billycock hat 
would take yours." 



CHAPTER XXVL 



FOUL PLAY. 

The game went on under the directions of 
Tim. 

The boy explained to his master each 
point as it arose, and told him where and 
when his play had been defective. 

Isaacs won. 

"Did I win fair?" said he. 

**Yes," answered Tim, "quite fair." 

"Look at me straight in the eyes, you 
cruel omadhawn, and tell me did you cheat 
me, or did I cheat you ? " 
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"I did not cheat you, sir. What would 
I have for cheating you? And yoa didn't 
cheat me, because you don't know how/' 

"That's bad, Tim. It would never do 
in this world not to know how to cheat 
— not that any man ought to cheat, of 
course; but a fellow must be on his guard 
against people who have no consciences. 
Tim, suppose you had my cards and I 
had yours, in that game, could you 
wm t 

*'Yes, sir. The cards you held would 
win if you riddled them through a 
gridiron*'' 

'*Now, Tim, I gave you a shilling for 
ahowing me how to play fair; now 111 
give you a whole halfcrown for ahowing 
me how to play fouL'' 

''There's many a way,'' aaid the boy* 
''If you're playing with a man who doesn't 
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watch the game very close, you can 
renege." 

'^What's that, Tim?" said the dwarf. 

"Not to follow suit — not to play the 
same kind of card as the other man 
leads." 

"And what other way can you cheat, 
Tim?" 

"By working the ace of hearts down 
to the bottom of the pack, and when you 
are quite sure it is the last card, getting 
the pack cut, and slipping the ace of 
hearts into your own hand. The ace of 
hearts is the only card that's always 
trumps." 

"Tim, it's wonderful; and you're quite 
wonderful too. You'll be a bishop, or a 
lord chancellor, or a sergeant in the police, 
one of these days. But at present, remem- 
ber, you're not worth more of any man's 
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money, that had to get it out of you again, 
than half-a-crown a-montL And what other 
way, Tim, could you cheat ? " 

" By bulking the cards." 

"Ay," said the dwarf. "How's that 
done?" 

" When it's your deal and you are taking 
up the cards to shuffle them, you put all the 
cards of one suit together and then get the 
pack cut, so that when you help yourself to 
the last three, you give yourself three of the 
suit, and turn a trump of the same kind. In 
that way you are sure of three trumps out of 
five, and have as good a chance as anyone else 
of the two other cards." 

" Tim, I wouldn't be surprised if you came 
to be Lord Mayor, and be rotten with coaches 
and horses and servants, and all sorts of 
grandeur and style and fashion. Now, look 
here, Tim, I've given you a shilling for show- 
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ing me how to play fair and half-a-crown for 
showing me how to cheat ; put down the three- 
and-sixpence there and I'll put a whole sove- 
reign against, and we'll play for the money, 
and you'll cheat me so as to win the 
game." 

The boy's eyes glistened. He was to have 
one pound three-and-sixpence for half-an-hour's 
instruction in the game. This was the first 
act of generosity his master had ever shown 
him, and it affected him almost to tears. He 
shuffled the cards, and they proceeded with 
the game. 

Tim won by twenty-five to fifteen. 

The dwarf stretched out his hand, took 
up all the money, and put it in his pockety 
saying : 

" You earned the shilling fair and the 
half-crown fair, and then you get me to put 
down a sovereign against your miserable three 
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and sixpence, and then, before my very eyes— 
before the eyes of your good, kind, dear, master 
— ^you try to cheat me out of my money. Go 
away, sir. Go away at once. Only I'm the 
kind-hearted man I am I'd get you arrested 
for fraud and treason-felony and misprision and 
trover, and very nearly anything else I liked. 

away, you unfortunate boy. I'm leaving 
town for three days. I don't want the office 
to be open and your wages eating me out of 
house and home. Don't think I'll give you 
that three-and-six or the shilling a-month I 
promised you. A private viper, that a man 
brought up himself, and then went and forged 
his name on valuable securities, and got the 
money and cleared out for parts unknown, 
couldn't be a more venomous she-tiger than 
you. Go now, and remember when I come 
back to have the two fire-grates polished and 
the ink-bottles full, or I'll melt down your 
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gristle and make caviare of it to the general ; 
and, believe me, that when the general comes 
to hear of what youVe done hell just order 
out a corporal's guard and have you shot, and 
afterwards buried by court-martiaL*' 

The boy dashed out of the office, out of 
the front door, and into the street. 

Isaacs gathered up the cards carefully, 
restored them to the paper in which they 
had been originally packed, and dropped the 
parcel into his pocket. Then, having looked 
at his watch, he said : " I haven't a minute 
to spare." He opened the safe behind him, 
took out a bundle of notes, and thrust it 
into his pocket, locked the front door 
as he went out, drove to King's Bridge, 
and took a return ticket for Clonmore. 

As he got into the train he tapped the 
pocket in which he had placed the notes, and 
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then the one containing the cards, and said 
to himself: 

" Dear Edward Pryce will be delighted to 
have a game with me, now that he ^has got a 
little money." 



VOL. II. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

'^A PACK OF cards!" 

Mr. Joseph Isaacs put up at the South 
Tipperary Hotel, in Clonmore. He was in 
a most unwonted humour, for extravagance 
or display. He did not, like an ordinary 
mortal, content himself with a simple bed- 
room, and the right of the coflfee-room or 
commercial-room. He engaged a private 
sitting-room, and there being but one in the 
house, and that the drawing-room fronting 
the street, he had to pay no less than a 
guinea a day for the use of it, and 
attendance. 
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When it came to be known in the neigh- 
bourhood of the hotel that a gentleman had 
taken the large drawing-room, and that the 
gentleman was not of average stature or 
mould, public opinion as represented by the 
domestic servants and stablemen of the 
posting establishment attached to the hotel 
was divided into two camps. One of these 
held that the stranger had taken the drawing- 
room for the purpose of concealing his 
bodily infirmities. The other section believed 
he was a candidate for the parliamentary 
honours of the borough, and that presently 
an announcement would appear to the effect 
that the stranger would address the free and 
independent electors of Clonmore from the 
balcony running along the drawing-room 
windows ; and that although the people were 
quite contented with the sitting member, it 
would not hurt the town if the stranger 
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made a few speeches and spent a little of 
his money, before he found out the hopeless- 
ness of what he had undertaken. 

But although Mr. Isaacs had gone to the 
expense of a private sitting-room, he dis- 
played no other sign of extravagance. He 
ordered a chop, potatoes, bread, and a small 
bottle of Bass for his dinner. His evening 
meal consisted of the common eighteen-penny 
tea of the hotel. 

He did not go out the day of his arrival, 
but spent his time in solitary grandeur in the 
drawing-room. That night; he wrote a note 
which ran as follows : 



Dear Manton, 

" I have run away from Dublin for 
a few days' rest. Come aniiigg^me to-morrow 



evening at the Sout. 




ru 



give 
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you a cup of tea, and we can have a 
chat. 

" Your ever sincere friend, 

"Joseph Isaacs/' 

This letter he addressed on the outside to 
Mr. Edward Pryce, Telegraph Office, Clonmore. 
When he had directed the envelope he gave it 
to the boots, and asked him to post it at once. 
Then he went to bed. 

Next day he did not leave the hotel 
either. He amused himself by looking out 
of the window, and playing the game of 
twenty-five, his right hand against his left — 
taking care, however, that no servant should 
surprise him in the act 

With the evening came Frederick Manton. 
He sent up his name as Edward Pryce, and 
was shown immediately into the drawing- 
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room. The meeting on Manton's part was 
not a pleasant one. He looked with his 
restless eyes for a moment at the dwarf, 
and then turned them away again impa- 
tiently. 

"Well," he said abruptly; "what's the 
matter now, Isaacs ? I thought we had cleared 
off that old score. I hope you are not up to 
any tricks now." 

"Bless my soul," said the dwarf, "what 
put such a thing in your head? I am sure 
you did not mean what you said. Tricks ! 
To think that my old friend, Frederick 
Manton " 

"Hush!" said Manton, turning rapidly 
round. " There's someone at the door." 

"So there is. So there is," said Isaacs 
genially. "I told them to bring the tea 
the minute you came. A most excellent 
hotel this is. You could not be better served 
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if you were spending a thousand a-day in 
Dublin." 

As on the previous evening, the tea was 
the ordinary eighteenpenny one of the house. 
While the meal was going on the dwarf kept 
the conversation moving, Manton contributing 
no more than a monosyllable now and then. 
The latter knew very well that Isaacs had 
some particular object in coming to Clonmore, 
and sending for him. He was almost as sure 
of this as of daylight at noon, and he had 
more than a suspicion that the object for 
which Isaacs wanted him was one not likely 
to be beneficial to him — Manton. 

As soon as tea was over, and the servant 
had withdrawn, Manton pushed his chair 
back from the table, and fixing his furtive 
eyes once more upon the dwarf, said : " Now 
then for business." 

Business! I pledge you my word. 
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Manton, there was nothing in all the world 
farther from my mind than business when I 
wrote you that note. I haven't a thought of 
business now. I have left my business behind 
me in Dublin. I am out for a holiday now ; 
and I thought that as I happened to be here, 
and you were the only man in the town I 
knew, I'd ask you to come and spend an 
evening sociably with me." 

'*How is it you Jwuppen to be in Clon- 
more?" asked Manton suspiciously. 

" Well," said the dwarf, dropping his chin 
into his hand, and looking straight into the 
eyes of the other; "you see, I had a very 
pleasant and profitable transaction with your 
brother George. I have every reason for 
liking your family. I always liked you, but 
George is a regular tip-topper. I tell you 
what it Is, if George and you only pulled 
together, you two could do what you liked." 
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"Ay," said Manton bitterly. "If we 
pulled together and let you pull from both 
of us. I daresay you would think it a very 
good arrangement. Come on. Out with it 
whatever it is. Let me know at once what 
you want me to do." 

"I swear to you," said the dwarf 
vehemently, "I did not send for you on 
business. I have no business to propose to 
you. Will you not take my word for it?" 

Manton frowned and looked uneasily at 
the dwarf. "Very well. Let us forget 
business." 

" With all my heart," said Isaacs. " Let 
us have a pleasant evening. What do you 
say to a drink and cigars?" 

" I am quite willing," said Manton, with 
an air of relief. "After that we can go out 
and have a walk." 

".Walk be ! " said Isaacs ; " I haven't 
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such a figure that I care to show it off before 
strangers. What else can we do to pass the 
time?" 

" Do you play billiards ? " asked Manton. 
" There is a billiard-room in the town." 

" No, I don't play billiards." 

**In that case," said Manton, don't 
know what to suggest. Of an ordinary 
evening I always either walk or play billiards. 
I don't know any other way of passing the 
time." 

"That's a dismal look out," said the 
dwarf, taking his chin out of his hand, 
and looking ruefully round the room. " Any- 
way, here's the drink and the cigars to start 
us." 

At that moment the waiter entered and 
placed the glasses and decanters and cigars 
on the table. 

When the two were once more alone, 
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the dwarf got up and began walking about 
the room as if in search of something. At 
last he opened an old-fashioned Japanese 
tea-caddy. He uttered an exclamation of 
surprise and pleasure. 

"What have you found?" said Manton, 
who had lit a cigar and drunk some of his 
punch, and begun to feel at his ease. 

" A pack of cards/' said the money-lender. 
Manton started to his feet. "A pack 
of cards 1 Where?" 

"In this old tea-canister," 
Manton approached the side table on 
which the caddy stood, and watched Isaacs 
as he drew the cards out of it. When 
the cards had been removed, Manton leaned 
over the table and looked into the caddy. 
" There is nothing else here," he whispered. 
" No," answered the dwarf with a laugh. 
"But one pack is enough for two, eh?" 
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Manton drew back from the caddy as 
though it were an infernal machine, which 
his breath might cause to explode. 

My dear Manton, what is the matter ? " 

"Ay, one pack may be enough for two, 
as you say, Isaacs. When did you put 
that pack there ? 

"II" laughed the other. "I never saw 
the cards before." 

Manton frowned again, and keeping those 
eyes which seldom rested fixed on the face 
of the dwarf, and bending forward and 
downward, said in a low voice, but with 
enormous emphasis : 

"Tou lie!" 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 



A GAME OF CARDS. 

"Bless my soul!" exclaimed the dwarf, 
looking steadfastly into the eyes of the 
other. " Bless my soul 1 Tou don't mean 
to say you think I'm not speaking the 
truth." 

" I don't think about it at all. I know." 

" Bless my soul, what eloquence 1 Tou 
ought to be in Parliament, Manton. You 
ought to be in Parliament, indeed Tou 
are a natural orator. To think of the way 
you rattle out your words is enough to 
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take the breath away. What is that you 
were saying?" 

"I say you are a low, mean, cowardly 
liar," said Manton, white and shaking with 
passion. 

" So you did ; so you did. It's a great 
pity there's no one here but me to hear your 
eloquence. Now if there was a nice jovial 
round-faced, red-faced, head-constable sitting 
there, how he'd enjoy this treat." 

Manton dropped his brows down tighter 
over his eyes than ever. "What do you 
mean?" he whispered, through pale lips drawn 
back from his white teeth. "What do you 
mean, you mis-shapen beast." 

" Mis-shapen ; I know I am, Manton, and 
I don't mind a friend like you calling me 
what yoa did in a pleasant way, and just 
to pads the tune. But I shouldn't like 
even. a. friend like you to call me other ill 
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names. Bless my soull I should be in an 
awful rage if you called me a few things I 
could tell you." 

"What are these?" whispered Manton 
hoarsely. 

" Suppose," said the dwarf, smiling and 
rubbing his hands softly together, " you called 
me a forger or a pequrer, I should be very 
wHd." 

" Suppose," whispered Manton, in the 
lowest tone yet, " I took you by the throat 
and the ankles, and dropped you over that 
balcony, head foremost, on the flags below ? " 

" Then," said the dwarf, with genial viva- 
city, " I should be killed and you would be 
hanged, and * that is an end of one, two, and 
threes Heigh-ho, says Roily 1 * There would 
be only two of us, you know, if we do not 
take into account poor O'Gorman." 

Manton looked round swiftly. Yes, all 
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was right. They were alone. No head- 
constable was behind them or at their side, 
or leering from under some piece of furniture 
or curtain. Once more he looked rapidly 
round. No; there was no weapon within 
reach, nothing but the simple tables and 
chairs, and ornaments of a hotel drawing- 
room. If the dwarf was to be made away 
with there was nothing for it but to throw 
him out through the window or strangle him 
where he sat. But then immediate detection 
would follow. 

Manton threw back his head, flung up his 
arms into the air, wheeled swiftly round from 
the dwarf, and walked to the other end of 
the room. 

" Do not tempt me ! do not tempt me be- 
yond my strength. It is bad enough for us to 
live on earth together, you and I. Let us not 
help one another to live elsewhere together." 
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He dropped his arms and leant against the 
wall as though exhausted by some prodigious 
physical effort. 

The dwarf looked at him, still with a bland 
smile on his face, still rubbing his hands softly 
together. " Come over, Manton,'' he said. 
** Come over and finish your liquor. Do not 
give way to such theatrical goings on. What 
have you done with your cigar ? Come over 
and light another." 

Manton walked unsteadily across the floor, 
resumed the seat he had previously occupied, 
and finished what remained in his tumbler at 
one gulp. When he put down his tumbler he 
said : Come, let us not be all night over it. 
You want to play. Bring the cards." 

Isaacs fetched the cards from the side 
table, came over and sat down in his place 
once more. He began shuffling the cards. 
What shaU we play?" said Manton- 
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" Twenty-five," answered the dwarf. 

"We don't play that game in England/' 
said Manton, but IVe learned it since I came 
over" 

" I am sure you play it better than I," said 
Isaacs, " for I learned it only the day before 
yesterday, from Tim, my oflSce-boy." 

" What ! " exclaimed Manton, as he made 
himself another glass of punch. "Do you 
mean to tell me, a man of your age doesn't 
know the national game of cards ? " 

" I assure you," said the dwarf, " I never 
played one single game of any kind imtil the 
day before yesterday." 

Manton could not understand this. He 
had thought when the dwarf produced the 
cards that it was with the object of winning 
money of him. Now he changed his mind, 
and adopted the belief that Isaacs merely 
wanted to pass the time, as he had said. 
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''What shall we play for?" he asked. "A * 
penny, sixpence, a shilling a game ? " 

" Pooh/' said the dwarf. " It is not worth 
while. Cut. Make it a sovereign to begin 
with." 

Manton looked keenly at the dwarf. " I 
can't make you out, Isaacs." 

" Never mind," said the dwar£ " Make it 
a sovereign, instead." 

" Very good," said Manton as he led. 

Manton won. " WiU you play double or 
quits ? " said he. 

" What's that ? " said the dwarf. 

"That you give me two pounds if you 
lose, and I give you back your own pound 
and one of mine if I lose." 

"Capital I That's splendid. Let's play 
double or quits." 

This time Isaacs played a non-trump to 
a trump card, revoking to his disadvantage. 
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and losing the trick. He had a stronger 
hand than Manton the first deal, notwith- 
standing which, by this revoke, he made but 
ten to Manton's fifteen. 

When Isaacs revoked to his disadvantage 
Manton dropped his eyelids, and looked up at 
him. 

The dwarfs eyes were bent upon his 
hand. 

Manton looked down again, thinking: 
"If he is fool enough to play with me, 

when he knows no better, that is his ajffair, 

not mine." 

The next deal Isaacs had again a stronger 

hand than Manton, yet the latter took 

the first and second tricks, and so the 

game. 

"Shall we double again?" said Manton, 
in high good-humour. 

"Oh yes," said the dwarf, "I could 
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go on playing this exciting game all the 
night/' 

Again they played. Again the telegraph 
clerk won. 

Six other games were won in succession 
by Manton. He was in the highest of 
good - humour. He could scarcely conceal 
his triumph. 

During these games Isaacs had revoked 
more than once, always to his own. .disad- 
vantage. Although Manton himself had 
done nothing actively unfair, he had not 
protested against the revoking of the other. 

At last, when the dwarf seemed to be 
excited beyond the control of reason, and 
the stakes were two hundred and fifty-six 
pounds a-side, Manton said: 

"Don't you think we are running too 
high?'' 

"Whatl" cried the dwarf "Do you 
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think I am not a good mark for two hundred 
and fifty-six pounds ? Do you think I can- 
not pay if I lose ? Come, Til put down the 
money on the table. I have lost to you 
two hundred and fifty-six pounds." 

He thrust his hand into his pocket and 
pulled out a pocket-book. 

"Come," he sa^d, "there are your bro- 
ther's nine hundred pounds in that. . Have 
it all back, if you have the pluck. Put 
you down two hundred and fifty against it, 
and I'll show you what Joseph Isaacs is 
made of." 

"I have not got two hundred and fifty 
pounds," said Manton, trembling with mingled 
chagrin and eagerness. "But I'U lay you 
all I have — two hundred and five — ^to your 
two hundred and five, added to my winners. 
That will make it about even. Are you on ? " 

The old passion was now blazing once 
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more in Manton, and he was almost beyond 
his own control. 

" Done ! " cried the dwarf, striking the 
table and making the glasses ring. 

The cards were shuffled, Manton being 
the dealer. In the first deal Manton made 
fifteen to the dwarfs ten. One of the tricks 
won by Manton had been taken by the ace 
of hearts. In putting the cards together 
Isaacs deliberately placed the ace of hearts 
at the bottom of the pack, and so shuffled 
the cards as to keep it there, but this so 
clumsily that Manton could not help seeing 
it. In dealing the cards the dwarf, when 
giving himself the final three, took two 
from the top of the pack and the ace of 
hearts from the bottom, and placed these 
three with his other two cards. 

"What are you doing?'' said Manton, 
in amazement. 
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" Never mind," said Isaacs. " If you have 
any objection state it now, and we'll settle 
after the game is played out." 

"I object," said Manton, almost speech- 
less with astonishment, "to your slipping 
the ace of hearts from the bottom of the 
pack into your own hand." 

" Very good," said the dwarf impatiently. 
" Let us finish the game and then settle the 
point you have raised." 

They took up the cards and played. Each 
was twenty before Isaacs played the ace of 
hearts. With it he won the trick and the game. 

" I claim the money," said Manton 
doggedly. 

" On what grounds ? " asked the dwarf, 
with a smile. 

"On the grounds of foul play. You 
put the ace of hearts from the bottom of 
the pack into your own hand." 
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" I did/' said the dwarf severely. 

" That was cheating, and the money is 
therefore mine," said Manton. 

"But look here, my dear friend. When 
I cheated before, and reneged my higher 
trumps to your lower ones, you never objected 
or accused me of foul play. Why should you 
do so now ? " 

"Because," said Manton, "you want to 
cheat me out of my money." 

"Look here," said Isaacs, "don't let us 
get into words and quarrel over the affair. 
Let us part friends whatever we do. What's 
money compared to friendship. Til tell you 
what I'll do with you. I'll refer the whole of 
the matter to your friend the head-constable 
who represented the police at the inquest, and 
to whom you told all you knew about poor 
O'Gorman, and to whom you might like, 
perhaps, then to tell all I know about you. 
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Now, won't [that be a nice way of end- 
ing it?'' 

Manton stood up from his chair without 
uttering a word, and walked out of the room, 
leaving all the money on the table. He 
bounded down the stairs, and as he reached 
the bottom rushed violently into the arms 
of a man ascending. Each man looked into 
the face of the other for a moment. They 
were brothers. Frederick Manton was on his 
way to his lodgings to do, he knew not what, 
but something desperate. George Manton had 
come up to town to transact some important 
business for his old friend, Michael Fitzgerald. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE TELEGRAMS. 



When Frederick Manton left the hotel that 
night he went straight to his lodgings. All 
his savings for the year, the twenty-five 
pounds he had got from Isaacs, and the 
hundred and fifty-five pounds he had won 
jfrom the unfortunate man O'Gorman, had 
been swept away in one disastrous evening. 
But the most depressing consideration in the 
whole afiair was not so much that he had 
lost the money as that he was completely and 
helplessly in Isaacs' hands. What could any 
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man make of such a situation ? He had been 
openly, flagrantly, admittedly cheated by this 
man, and yet he could seek no redress. If 
he had lost his money through the dishonest 
arts of a card-sharper, he could have accepted 
his defeat with a philosophic shrug of the 
shoulders, and the assurance that if he was 
such a fool as to play with a cleverer and 
more dishonest man than himself he deserved 
to lose. But in this case he had no choice. 
He had been compelled to play — been forced 
to give up his money as though it had been 
honourably won — and that all because the 
money-lender possessed two criminal secrets 
in connection with him. Where was this to 
end ? Was he to drag out his life merely 
as a money-getting machine for the dwarf ? " 

Already this man had got close upon nine 
hundred pounds of George's money. Five- 
and-twenty of this had no doubt been lent 
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by Isaacs to him, Frederick. When he went 
to the office in Rook Street first, made known 
his wants, disclosed his secret, and revealed 
the nature of the security he had to offer, 
he had thought it an admirable way of 
getting the money he stood in want of at 
(Jeorge's expense. But it had never occurred 
to him that Isaacs would make the use he 
did of that bill He thought it would be a 
very good thing if his brother had to pay 
this twenty-five pounds, and interest, even 
exorbitant interest, upon it. But he had 
never calculated upon this man running the 
sum up to even a hundred, not to say eight 
hundred pounds. 

With the twenty-five pounds he had 
borrowed of Isaacs he had not had a stroke 
of luck; but with his twenty-five pounds 
savings of the last twelve months and the 
twenty-five Isaacs had given him, he had 
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succeeded in winning the largest sum which 
had fallen to his luck since his fortunate days 
at Kleinburg. This winning of his had got 
into the papers ; Isaacs had seen it there, 
had come down to CSLonmore determined to 
plunder him of it, and in addition to it had 
taken from him all the other money he 
owned. 

What would Isaacs' next move be ? 
What should his, Frederick Manton's, next 
move be?. 

Leave the place. Get away from it some- 
how. Blot out his records once more. Try 
France again. Do anything rather than be 
buUied and robbed by an under-sized mis- 
shapen usurer. 

With these thoughts Frederick Manton 
went to bed; and, being a philosophical 
criminal, who believed in his own luck not- 
withstanding all the reverses he liad met with, 

I 
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slept soundly until it was time to go to the 
office next morning. 

The business which had brought George 
Manton from Glenary House to Clonmore that 
evening was connected with the sale of Fitz- 
gerald's property. By that morning's post 
O'Grady had received a letter from his 
bankers in Clonmore, saying that the necessary 
balance for buying the Tobrochny property 
would be to his credit next day, and that if 
he wished to have the cash by him, as he 
had mentioned in his letter, he had better 
come in himself and draw the money, or 
send a trustworthy friend for it, as the 
sum was large to entrust to an ordinary 
servant 

At the time O'Grady got this letter all 
the legal formalities for the sale of Fitz- 
gerald's property had been complied witL 
In order to facilitate matters Fitzgerald 
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had been obliged to run up to Dublin for 
a few days, and keep himself in communi- 
cation with Flynn's partner there. Next 
day everything would be completed ; Fitz- 
gerald would return from Dublin, the pay- 
ment would be made, and the documents 
handed over at Glenary House. Mrs. O'Grady 
and her family were still away from home, 
and the owner of Glenary House had invited 
Patrick Flynn, who was acting as attorney 
for both parties, to his house, and had, in 
addition, asked to dinner a few of his neigh- 
bours. Mr. Fail, owing to his age and some 
arrangements which he was making with 
regard to his daughter's approaching wedding, 
found himself unable to attend. 

The guests who were expected that day 
at Glenary House were to arrive at diflferent 
hours. Two or three were to come for break- 
fast, two or three for luncheon, three or four 
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for dinner. In the face of this fact, O'Grady 
had asked George Manton to go into Clon- 
more, cash the cheque for twelve thousand 
five hundred pounds, and bring the money 
back with him to Glenary House in time 
for dinner. 

Nothing was known exactly at Glenary 
House respecting Fitzgerald's movements for 
that day, beyond the fact that he was coming 
back from Dublin, and would dine at Glenary 
House. 

In addition to drawing the money and 
bringing it to Glenary, O'Grady asked George 
Manton to telegraph what Fitzgerald's plans 
for the day were, so that arrangements might 
be made accordingly. The night before, 
when George Manton met Frederick at the 
foot of the stairs, the two brothers exchanged 
no words. Each was too full of his own 
thoughts for speech, and indeed there was 
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nothii^ left to be said between them. To 
his mind, George Manton had had his last 
transaction with regard to his brother. 
Frederick Manton cared nothing for his 
brother at that moment. He cared for 
nothing but his own intolerable injuries at 
the hands of Isaacs. 

Next morning, when Manton had break- 
fasted, he heard by the merest accident — 
from a communicative waiter — ^that Edward 
Pryce, the telegraph clerk, had spent the 
previous evening with the gentleman, Mr. 
Isaacs, who occupied the drawing-room. 

What could have brought those two 
again together, George Manton thought. 
What unholy alliance could these two have 
been carrying out the evening before ! 
He was sure they had not come together for 
any good purpose. Nay, he was certain that 
evil was at the bottom of their meeting. 
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Could it be that they were dead to all sense 
of honour — even to the honour said to be 
among thieves — and that they were once more 
entering a ruinous bill transaction ? If this 
were so, he could have no hope of release; 
the ^ worst must come, and speedily ; for he 
would recognise no more illegal biU transactions. 

Before he had gone to bed the previous 
night, and after he met Frederick in the hall, 
he wrote a letter to his wife. It ran as 
follows : 

" My darling Helen. I am growing tired 
of being so long away from home. I got your 
last letter, and was delighted to hear that 
you and the boy were so well and happy. 
As I told you in the letter I wrote the day 
before yesterday, all the business matters con- 
nected with the sale of Fitzgerald's property 
wiU be concluded to-morrow. Fife^erald 
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himself is comiDg back to Clonmore, and I 
am to bring the money out with me to 
O'Grady to-morrow. He is a splendid fellow, 
and most popular here. I don't like the 
notion of carrying such a sum as twelve 
thousand five hundred pounds in my pocket 
along eight miles of a lonely road ; but 
it will be daylight, and nobody will be 
aware of the fact that I have the cash. By- 
the-way, now that I remember, I have for- 
gotten to ask O'Grady how he wants the 
money. I shall telegraph him in the morning 
for instructions ; taking care, of course, to let 
no one at the telegraph office he the wiser of 
what I am telegraphing about. 

**It is my intention to start from this 
for home ; for you, darling, and our dear little 
Freddy, the day after to-morrow, so that I 
shall be with you on the fourth day after 
to-morrow. I am sure my trip has done me 
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a great deal of good. You may rely upon 
my never having anything further to do with 
bills or with Frederick. On this I am resolved, 
and cannot wait for the wedding, which is 
not, as I told you, to take place for a fortnight. 
I am tired now, and will go to bed. Good- 
night, darling Helen, and kiss our boy for 
your devoted husband, George." 

When George Manton left the hotel that 
morning he posted his letter, and returned to 
the hotel for a telegraph form. This he filled 
up as follows: 

"George Manton, Clonmore, to Walter 
O'Grady, Glenary House, Tobrochny. — How 
do you want what I am to bring you by 
dinner-time ? " 

He could not go to the bank until he got 
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a reply, and he was not likely to have a 
reply for a few hours. Between this and 
the arrival of the answer he had but soine 
trifling things to do, so he resolved to call at 
the West Gate. 

When he reached there he found Mr. Fail 
full of gaiety and high spirits, and Agnes 
with a soft light of joyous expectation in her 
eyes. 

" He's to be here," she said, " at two 
o'clock. He will come and see us, and then 
he is going on to Mr. O'Grady's." 

Do you know what his intention is with 
regard to after dinner ? " asked Manton. 

"No," she said, "I do not." 

" You are going to meet him ? " asked 
Manton. 

She nodded and smiled. 

"Well," said he, "Mr. O'Grady wishes to 
know if he will stay at Glenary House to- 
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night. And as it is more than likely that I 
may not be able to go and meet him, will 
you ask him to telegraph from the station 
what his plans are ? " 

She promised to do as she was asked, 
and after a stay of half-an-hour or so George 
Manton returned to the hotel 

It was now twelve o'clock, but no message 
had yet come from Glenary. Manton resolved 
to wait indoors until the telegram arrived. It 
was ten minutes to two when the orange 
envelope was handed to him. The banks 
in Clonmore closed at three o'clock. The 
moment he read the telegram his face fell. 

"Walter O'Grady, Glenary House, to 
George Manton, South Tipperary Hotel, Clon- 
more. — ^Bring the money in hundred-pound 
notes — will be one hundred and twenty-five 
notes." 
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"The very thing," Manton said, wished 
to avoid. If he had only said hundreds I 
should have understood. Now, anyone would 
know who saw this, and knew I am in town, 
that I am to receive and carry to Glenary 
this evening twelve thousand five hundred 
poimds in hundred-pound notes. But I 
suppose I shall have Fitzgerald with me for 
company, so the matter will be all right. 
What a strange thing that I should carry 
this money from Clonmore to Glenary in 
my pocket, while on the other side of the 
car will sit Fitzgerald, whose property it will 
be before dark. How would it be if he 
robbed me, and threw me into the Slate 
Quarries ? Supposing it was never found 
out that he did the job ? I daresay O'Grady 
would lose all the money, and Fitzgerald 
would have to look for another customer, or 
keep his property. How would it be if I 
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robbed Fitzgerald, or rather O'Grady? Sup- 
pose I pushed him into the quarry and 
bolted with the money? They would take 
some time to know which to suspect, or where 
to look for either. It's an awful lot of money 
to have about one." 

He went to the bank, where he was 
already known, presented the chpque, and 
when he was asked how he would have the 
money, showed O'Grady's telegram. He 
counted the notes after the teller. The 
amount was correct — one hundred and 
twenty -five hundred - pound notes. He 
placed the money in his pocket-book, and 
then put the pocket-book in the inside 
breast-pocket of his coat. 

The teller had not taken the numbers 
of the notes. They were all old ones, and 
had been in circulation long before. 

. As he came down the bank steps he 
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noticed that his pocket-book made a most 
unsightly bulge in his coat. The few people 
he met in walking from the bank to the 
hotel could not, he thought, help remarking 
the bulge, and those who had seen where 
he came from could hardly help guessing 
what caused the lump. By way of making 
his coat look less remarkable he opened it 
in front For a few paces he thought this 
was better, but then with every backward 
movement of the coat his eye caught the 
distended pocket-book in his pocket. It 
looked terribly insecure, terribly conspicuous. 
He buttoned his coat again hastily, and felt 
very miserable from his sense of responsibility 
as he ascended the steps of the hotel once 
more. 

It was now three o'clock. A messenger 
awaited him from the railway, with a note 
from Fitzgerald. He opened it and read: 
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"My dear Manton, 

" I write you a line from the telegraph 
office to thank you for all the trouble you 
have taken about me, and to enclose you a 
copy of the telegram I have just sent on 
to O'Grady. I am going straight from this 
to the West Gate. Call for me there on a 
car at five o'clock. Till then adieu. 

The copy of the telegram enclosed was : 

intend keeping a car waiting under 

the Slate Quarries until after dinner, as I 

have promised someone here to show her 
the money to-night." 

" Great heavens 1 " cried Manton, 
trembling. "This telegram is worse than 
O'Grady^s." 

ran OP PABT I. — THE nJHBKITANCB. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE BBQINNINa OF THE STOBIL 

At the time appointed George Manton drove 
up to the West Gate. He went in for a few 
minutes, saw Mr. Fail and Agnes, shook hands 
with his old fioend Fit^erald, and then saying 
there was fitde time to spare, hurried the 
departure. 

Eitzgenld had left Ins gloyes in the 
dining-room, and wfaai George Manton was 
on the esr^ aad TitagaaUi'B portmaoteaa was 
in the w4i, aeAMjJU mmA Agnes rtandmg 
onthedooiiM^^U 
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back and said : " I have forgotten my gloves, 
I have left them in the dining-room ; Agnes, 
did you see them ? Come, help me to find 
them/' 

Fitzgerald and Agnes disappeared into the 
drawing-room. As they did so George Manton 
nodded his head knowingly at the old man, 
and the old man nodded his head and smiled 
pleasantly, and said: "Boys and girls will 
be boys and girls — God bless them." The 
first clause of this speech was general, and 
took in the two sections of mankind referred 
to; the benison was particular, and referred 
to the "boy'' and "girl" who had dis- 
appeared. 

When the two young people were in the 
dining-room, Fitzgerald turned round, took 
her in his arms, and said : " It was only to 
say good-bye to you, Agn6s. Good-bye, 
Agnes; good-bye, my love." 
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" And you'll be back with us to-night ? " 
she whispered. 

"Yes," he said. "Til come back to my 
own Agnes when I get the money. " Til 
bring it back myself, here, in this pocket. 
And you shall take out the money and count 
it, and then we'll ask your father to roll it 
up, and put it into the barrel of a telescope 
or something of that kind, and to lend me 
the telescope that I may take it back with 
me to the hotel. Then the money will be 
as safe as in any bank, for who would think 
of finding twelve thousand five hundred 
pounds in the barrel of a telescope? Good- 
bye, now, love. When you hear my car 
coming up the street, you will open the door 
that I may see you as far off as possible. 
Won't you, darling ? " 

" Yes, love," she whispered. " Now go." 

The two left the dining-room and passed 
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into the hall. When Fitzgerald stood once 
more on the flagged way, the old man looked 
slyly at the hands of the former. "Not 
found the gloves, Michael ? 

Fitzgerald laughed. "No, sir." 

" Wait a minute,'' said Mr. Fail. 

He disappeared into the dining-room, and 
returned holding the gloves in his hand. 

" Why, I recollected distinctly seeing them 
on the sideboard, and you could not remember 
where they were, and neither of you could find 
them, although they were there as plain as a 
pikestaflf. I am afraid two heads are not 
always better than one." 

The old man smiled and shook his head, 
and all the others smiled for company, and 
Fitzgerald took the gloves and jumped up 
on the car, and told the driver to go on. 

Stop ! " cried the old man in his quaver- 
treble. "You must take umbrellas. You 
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must take umbrellas, I say. There's going to 
be a thunderstorm. Look ! " 

All, including the driver, turned their 
faces towards the sky. A vast bank of livid 
leaden cloud spread all across the eastern 
heavens. 

'^What do you think of it?'' asked Fitz- 
gerald of the driver. 

" 'Twill be down on us, sir, before we're at 
Two MUe Bridge.'' 

"Then," said the old man, "you have 
neither overcoats nor rugs. Agnes, bring my 
mackintosh, and my invemess, and a couple of 
rugs." 

"That will be too much for her," said 
Fitzgerald. And he ran back to help 
her. 

In a few minutes the rugs, overcoats, 
and umbrellas had been placed upon the 
car, the driver whipped up his horse, and 
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CHAPTER L 



THE BEGINNING OF THE STORM. 

At the time appointed George Manton drove 
up to the West Gate. He went in for a few 
minutes, saw Mr. Fail and Agnes, shook hands 
with his old friend Fitzgerald, and then saying 
there was little time to spare, hurried the 
departure. 

Fitzgerald had left his gloves in the 
dining-room, and when George Manton was 
on the oar, and Fitzgerald's portmanteau was 
in the well, and Mr. Fail and Agnes standing 
on the doorstep to wave God speed, he turned 
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hill of the plain were no longer blurred 
with a violet haze, but stood out, each 
patch, field by field, clearly lined by their 
respective dykes. 

To those who knew the mountain well 
— and both the travellers knew it well by 
this time — there was something awful in 
this tearing away of the veil, this naked 
exhibition of the features of the hill-god in 
the plain. 

The hills on the right seemed drawing 
near, the great hill on the left lay clearly 
revealed, as though it had moved more than 
halfway across the plain, out of the remote 
solitude in which it had stood, to meet its 
fellows on the right. The vast mass of 
forest foliage ahead was clear and distinct, 
as though in the immediate foreground. The 
trees seemed huddled together in their up- 
ward parts, their branches, their boughs. 
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their leaves ; while below they looked de- 
serted, isolated, afeard. All under the trees, 
among the shrubs, was cold and thin, and 
chill and clear, as though the kindly spirit 
in accord with man, which dwelt there 
usually, had withdrawn itself from the place, 
and left nothing behind but the bare, stark, 
material bones of nature. 

The heavy drops ceased to fall The 
Sim, now low in the w^st, darted for a 
moment the full white light of its level 
beams along the plain, among the trunks 
of the trees, across the green bases of the 
hills. Still the tops of the hills were left 
alone for light in ' the dreary leaden vault 
of cloud. But all the forefront of the forest 
foliage blazed up into one universal sheet of 
fierce white flame, where the light was flung 
upon the polished surface of the forward- 
leaning trees, and broke into incandescent 
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spray among the water drops pendulous 
from the myriad points of the motionless 
leaves. 

Then all the light was shut out, except 
the dull, blue-cold twilight that seemed to 
reach upward from the immediate earth to 
the near clouds. 

Suddenly a swift, intolerable spasm of 
light possessed the plains, the hills, the 
woods. A terrijBc explosion shook all the 
air, the hills, the plains, the woods. 

The horse stood still. 

"God between us and all harm," said 
the driver. "There's the storm. Put on 
your coats, gentlemen. The gates of heaven 
will be opened now. We must get shelter 
for a whUe." 



CHAPTER 11. 



THE STORM BREAKS. 



After the first great flash of lightning, and 
the crash and peal of thunder attendant upon 
it, the driver whipped up his horse, and 
saying that there was shelter at a forge about 
a mile ahead, kept steadily on. The horse 
was not loath to go, and the driver was not 
loath to drive him, and in a very few minutes 
— that is to say, before the great burst of 
water fell out of the clouds above — they 
had reached the forge, by the side of this 
stood a large broad shed, under which the 
horse and car might shelter secure from 
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the rain, while in the forge, the driver and 
the two passengers shook the wet off their 
clothes and dried themselves in the glowing 
heat the smith had raised in honour of their 
entrance. 

He was, after the usual manner of smiths, 
a man of few words, but in whose words 
there dwelt the weight of the metal in 
which he wrought. 

There's a storm, Creagh," said Fitzgerald, 
"and a storm which I think we shall not 
easily shake off." Creagh was the smith, 
who stood bare-armed by the forge. What 
do you think ? " 

It is not for me to say, sir," said Creagh, 
"when you have so good a man as Tim 
Gafl&iey to tell you about the weather. But, 
sir, if I was left to myself, Td say we were 
not going to see the end of this till daylight. 
What do you think, Gaffhey ? " 
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The driver thus apostrophised put his 
head upon one side, looked out of the smithy- 
door, and said : " Not a minute sooner." 

"That's a blue look out for us,'' said 
Fitzgerald. " Whatever comes, we must be 
at Glenary House at seven." 

Bang ! Another broad flash of pale white 
lightning. Another terrible crash of thui^ider, 
and at the same moment the rain shot out 
of the heavens as though it had but one 
object — that of exterminating all living 
things on earth. When the prodigious crash 
was over, and the first fierce bewildering 
tumult of the rain, Fitzgerald looked at his 
watch. 

"A quarter to six," he said, "and we 
must be there by seven to dress. Although 
O'Grady's family is away, he is one of the 
old school, and likes men to dress for dinner. 
Otherwise I should not have bothered bringing 
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a portmanteau with me for the few hours I 
shall be at Glenary House/' 

" Well, then, sir," said Creagh, the smith, 
" if you want to get there by that time, and 
have to make any stops for shelter by the 
way, as I think most likely you must, just 
wait till this shower is over and then go on 
again." 

Gaflfney approved of this proposal, and 
Fitzgerald accepted the advice. Accordingly, 
the horse and car were once more brought 
out, and although it was raining heavily at 
the moment, Fitzgerald, George Manton, and 
the driver got on the car and drove on. 

Shortly after they left Creagh's forge the 
heavy shadow of the great trees closed round 
them, and they found themselves in a road 
avenue. There were woods at either side. 
They could not see more than forty yards 
to the right or to the left. The road was 
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comparatively straight, and five hundred yards 
behind and five hundred yards before they 
could see the irregular dusty path, ploughed 
up by the few drops which had fallen straight 
from the clouds to the road, and by the tiny 
cataracts of water which had been gathered 
on the leaves and flung in confluent masses on 
the heavy way. 

" I do not like this at all," said Manton, 
breaking silence. 

" Nor do I," said Fitzgerald, with a shiver. 

*'The worst is to come yet, gentlemen. 
"We can't see what the clouds are doing now, 
but I know there's something awful going on 
above. We must make the best of it while it 
does not rain." 

With these words he urged on the horse 
by whip and speech, and the brute, as 
uneasy as any of those on the car, responded 
willingly. 
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But they had not got many hundred yards 
when once more the forlorn shafts of the 
trees sprang clearly into view. All round the 
travellers vibrated with a spasm of light, and 
before they had time to lift their eyes to the 
opaque curtain of leaves which blotted out 
the impenetrable livid heaven above, the 
terrific clash shook the air, the leaves, the 
shafts of the trees, the solid earth : once 
more the horse stood stilL 

" I don't know where to shelter here,^' 
said Gaffney, " except under a tree." 

"No, no," said Fitzgerald, "that is the 
most dangerous place of all. Keep on, in 
the name of God, if the horse will go. 
We must be at Glenary House at about 
seven." 

"Very well, sir," said Gafihey. "If the 
horse will go, 111 drive on." 

The driver got down and patted the 
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horse's neck, and soothed him, and rubbed 
his forehead; and the beast showed all the 
gentleness of this gentlest of beasts that is 
of great use to man. 

"He'll go on, sir," said Gaffney; "but 
I'm afraid he'll stop at every peal." 

" We must do the best we can," said 
Fitzgerald. " If you get us to the foot of 
the Slate Quarries before seven IH give you 
a pound note. As you know, Manton, we 
can get from the foot of the Slate Quarries 
in ten minutes, and then there will be twenty 
minutes to dress." 

From that point to the foot of the Slate 
Quarries they were over and over again 
brought to a standstill by the horse, which 
would not move forward an inch for a few 
minutes after each flash and peal. 

At last, when it was just time for 
Gafihey to win his sovereign, and at a time 
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when there was a lull in the storm, the 
car drew up under the Slate Quarries, close 
by the precipitous path leading to Glenary 
House. 

The two young men jumped down, threw 
off their overcoats, pulled the portmanteau 
out of the well of the car, into which they 
thrust the rugs, coats, and umbrellas. Fitz- 
gerald paid the driver more than liberally, 
even including the pound, and wishing him 
better weather home than they had out, 
told him to make the best haste he could 
back. 

" But do you not want him," said Manton, 
" to drive you over again to Clonmore after 
dinner ? " 

*'No," said Fitzgerald, ''I have engaged 
Jimmy Dwyer to come for me, and wait 
for me under the path at half-past nine, 
to-night.'' Then he said to Gaffney : You 
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have had enough of the storm for the present. 
Here's a flask ; swallow what's in it. You're 
wet through. And if 3^ou meet Dwyer tell 
him not to fail. The evening is bad, I 
know; but there is a sovereign, or maybe 
two, for him if it is worse." 

There was a lull in the storm, and 
Fitzgerald and George Manton took to the 
steep zigzag path that ascended by the edge 
of the Slate Quarries. The rain had washed 
the pathway clean of dust, and the stones 
and gravel crunched beneath their feet as 
they ascended. 

The leaves on either side of them were 
heavily laden with rain, and as they brushed 
them, large drops fell pattering to the ground. 
The silence was now profound. The vivid 
clearness had departed from the hills and 
wooded slopes. The sun did not shine, but 
there was an increase of light. The whole 
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heavens were covered with one unbroken 
*sheet of doud. The two walked on in Indian 
file, Fitzgerald leading the way. When he 
came to the bare point, overhanging the 
chasm in whose depths lay the glassy, gray- 
green water, he turned around and waited 
for Manton, who was a few paces behind, to 
come up. 

" I suppose," said he, *^if you were in my 
place you would not like to come down this 
way through the dark of a night like this, 
with twelve thousand five hundred pounds in 
your pocket, and drive eight miles home, with 
the money upon you?" 

Manton came up and rested a moment 
before speaking, then he said : 

" If you were not a very intimate friend of 
mine, Fitzgerald, I should not care to come 
up this place with you in daylight, carrying 
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twelve thousand five hundred pounds in my 
pocket, here." 

He placed his hand on the bulge caused 
by the money. 

Fitzgerald looked curiously at him for a 
moment. 

"What do you mean?" he asked. 

"That I have got here a hundred and 
twenty-five one-hundred-pound notes, which 
are to be yours in less than an hour." 

"Eh!" exclaimed Fitzgerald. "Have 
you got the money ? " 

" Yes," answered Manton. " O'Grady asked 

me to get the cheque cashed for him, and 

Tve got the notes in my pocket. When 

I was leaving the bank I wondered how it 

would be if you robbed me of them and threw 

me into the Quarries, then went on to O'Grady 

and pretended you knew nothing of me. The 

I 2 
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bank did not take the numbers of the notes, 
no one would suspect you of robbing me, and 
if you only took the trouble to tie a stone 
like that there" (pointing to a large lime- 
stone boulder lying at hand) " round my neck 
with your pocket-handkerchief and my own, 
it is very likely that nothing further would 
ever be heard of my unlucky self." 

Come on," said Fitzgerald, " the place is 
wicked enough of itself, without haunting it 
with such infernal thoughts." 



CHAPTER III. 



A FLASH OF LIGHTNING. 

Manton and Fitzgerald recommenced their 
upward way, and as they did so Manton 
said : 

"I think, everything considered, Fitz- 
gerald, you have done very well in selling 
your place. I won't say I envy you, but it 
must be a delightful thing to have between 
twelve and thirteen thousand pounds in your 
pocket and know they are your own to do 
what you like with." 

"Ay/* said Fitzgerald, "and fully to 
appreciate such a thing as this, you must 
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have been as poor as I have been, and as 
Kttle wanting to be poor, for you know she 
and I have been engaged for a good while 
now. You have seen her, and you may easily 
imagine how much I have wished our marriage 
all that time." 

By this they had reached the top of 
the diff. Fitzgerald carried his portmanteau^ 
Manton was imencumbered. 

shall not," said Fitzgerald, "bother 
myself with this when I am coming back." 
He shook the portmanteau. "I will leave 
it in your charge, and ask you to send it 
after me to the hotel. I have other clothes 
there, so that I need not undress after dinner 
at O'Grady's." 

Manton promised to do what the other 
asked, and the two men walked on quickly 
to the house, as there was every appearance of 
the storm breaking out once more. 
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At the time that George Manton and 
Michael Fitzgerald were walking from the 
top of the clilff over the Slate Quarries to 
Glenary House, the telegraph messenger was 
hastening from the Clonmore telegraph oflBice 
to the South Tipperary Hotel of the same 
town. 

The boy had the ordinary orange tele- 
graph envelope in his hand, and on it was 
written in the handwriting of the telegraph 
clerk, "Joseph Isaacs, Esq., South Tipperary 
Hotel." 

The boy delivered the message at the 
bar. It was taken upstairs by the waiter, 
and handed to the hunchback in the drawing- 
room. 

"The boy, sir, is waiting for an answer, 
sir, if you please/' 

Isaacs took the letter and broke it open. 
Then he said to the waiter : 
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**Tell the boy to say to Mr. Edward 
Pryce that I will be here," 

When the hunchback was alone he went 
over to the window so that he might read 
the letter, for letter it was and no telegram, 
with more ease. 

"Deak Isaacs, 

" I shall be in funds to-night. I shall 
not be able to come to you imtil late. I hope 
you will not refuse me my revenge. I may be 
as late as eleven or twelve. 

"Yours faithfully, 

"Edward Pryce." 

" I suppose he has borrowed a paltry fiver 
somewhere," said the money-lender. " It's 
rather strange though that after that beauti- 
ful little game we had last night, and the 
wonderful piece of good luck I had at the 
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end of the play, he should care to risk 
his money with me again. But I don't care. 
I'm not afraid of losing. I'll trust to my luck. 
If he has a fiver I may as well have it of him. 
It will help to pay expenses in this awfully 
extravagant place." 

When Frederick Manton left the tele- 
graph office for the night he did not go 
to his lodgings. He lit his pipe and 
sauntered leisurely towards the town. As 
soon as he reached the town he turned into 
the shop of Mr., or Doctor as he was com- 
monly called, O'Keefe, licensed apothecary. 
Frederick Manton knew Dr. O'Keefe very 
well. He had often of an evening, when 
the Doctor strolled up to the railway, told 
him the latest pieces of news, fresh from 
the wires ; and whenever anything very par- 
ticular had occurred in the way of general 
events he would drop in and tell it to 
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Dr. O'Keefe in the evening, on his way 
from the railway. In exchange for such 
courtesies and privileges he was free to any 
of the smaller things he might want in the 
shape of drugs. On usual occasions he 
knocked the fire out of his pipe before 
entering the shop, but this evening he kept 
his pipe in his mouth as he turned the 
handle of the glass door and entered. The 
moment he was in the shop he threw him- 
self on a chair, and still keeping his pipe 
in his mouth, moaned heavily. 

"What on earth is the matter?" said 
O'Keefe, coming from behind the counter. 

"Oh," moaned Manton, "I am mad 
with the toothache." 

"That's bad," said O'Keefe. "How long 
have you had it?" 

"It came on just as I was leaving the 
railway." 
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"Let me look. Where is it? Oh, that 
one. It's quite hollow. Shall I take it 
out?" 

"No," cried Manton. "Give me some- 
thing that will relieve it. Give me something 
to put in it, and give me something to 
take internally. I am racked to death." 

The doctor busied himself hastily with 
his bottles, and presently returned to Manton 
with a piece of cotton wool steeped in some 
fluid in a graduated glass. 

" Plug the tooth with this. It may 
relieve you." 

Manton let the pipe fall Qut of his 
mouth upon the ground, and took, with 
hands that trembled, the graduated glass. 

"Poor fellow," said the apothecary sym- 
pathetically; "the pain must be dreadful." 

The patient uttered a profound sigh. 

"Better?" asked O'Keefe. 
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"A little/' whispered Manton. "Give 
me an anodjme." 

" Better wait a while." 

"For heaven's sake, no, no. Give me a 
dose of morphia. I have taken it before for 
this awful toothache." 

"Oh, if I were you I shouldn't take 
morphia. It's a bad habit." 

" Don't refuse me, O'Keefe. It's a toss up 
with me whether I care to live or not when I 
have this pain." 

"Well, I suppose Td better gratify you." 

The doctor went behind his counter, took 
down a stoppered bottle containing a colourless 
fluid, upon which were written the words, 
" Liq. Morphias Hydrochlor." He poured some 
of this into another graduated glass. 

" Don't give me enough of that to put me 
to sleep. Only just enough to deaden the 
pam. 
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All right," said O'Keefe, as lie poured in 
some syrup of orange to cover the acrid taste 
of the drug. 

'*How much of that would put me to 
sleep?" 

" Oh, half a drachm to a drachm. You 
must not take more than a drachm at a 
time, unless you are to some extent an opium- 
eater." 

" But supposing I was in great pain, and 
had not slept for two or three nights, how 
much might I take to put me to sleep ? " 

"You're a strong man; say forty-five 
minims." 

" Is that a drachm ? " 

" No, three-quarters of a drachm." 

" What is the first measure on this glass I 
have in my hand ? " 

" One drachm." 

" Then I might take nearly up to this mark 
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of what you axe now giving me, if I. wanted to 
sleep." 

" Yes ; of the morphia. The syrap of 
orange is only for flavour. But you must 
not talk of nearly this or that of morphia. 
It is not a thing to be played with. 
You must not measure it in a glass like 
that in your hand. In fact if you take 
my advice you will have nothing whatever 
to do with it except when it is prescribed 
in the regular way. Mind you, I do not 
consider this good practice. In this case 
youVe prescribed yourself." As he spoke 
O'Keefe held out the glass containing the 
soothing mixture. 

Manton drained it at a draught. 

"Do you feel better?" a^ked O'Keefe. 

"Not much," said Manton. "How long 
will this draught take to work?" 

" Oh, a few minutes," said the apothecary. 
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"You say this is not good practice. 
What would you do ? " 

"Pull out the tooth." 

" I have a horror of such a thing. 
Would it take long?" 

" No, not an instant." 

"And I suppose youVe got all your 
tools behind that counter there?" 

"No, I have not. I keep them inside." 

"And should I go in to have the tooth 
out?" 

"Not if you don't wish it. I can bring 
out a basin and my instruments^ and do it 
in a jiffey." 

"Well, first of all put this in a bottle 
for me." Manton held up the measured glass 
containing the liquid in which the cotton 
wool had been steeped. 

The apothecary went behind the counter 
with the measure glass, poured what it con- 
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tained into a small bottle, labelled the bottle, 
rolled it up in paper, and handed it to 
Manton. 

'*Now, will you have that gentleman 
out? " said O'Keefe briskly. 

"I think I will. Yes, I will Bring out 
your infernal tools." 

The Doctor turned briskly round, opened 
the door at the back of the shop, and entered 
the room behind. 

As he did so, Manton whipped the 
little bottle out of his waistcoat-pocket, 
and a handkerchief out of his back coat 
pocket, tore the paper oS the bottle, pulled 
the cork out, and emptied the contents of 
the bottle into his handkerchief. 

"It's horribly dark here," cried O'Keefe 
from the inner room. " I can't lay my hand 
on the instruments for half-a-minute." 

Manton rose hastily and* silently, stole 
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noiselessly to the counter, took the stopper 
out of the morphia bottle, and put it in 
his pocket, measured into the glass the 
apothecary had used with the morphia a 
drachm and a half of it, poured it into the 
little bottle, corked the latter and slipped 
it into another pocket, set down the large 
bottle where it had originally stood, whipped 
the stopper from his pocket into its proper 
place, and crept back noiselessly to his chair, 
and assumed the dejected attitude of pain. 

At that moment a vivid flash of light- 
ning lit up the darkening shop, and a loud 
crash of thunder burst overhead. 

"That helped me to see the case/* cried 
out O'Keefe from the inner room. 

At the same moment he came out, 

carrying a basin in one hand and a box 

of instruments in the other. 

"How do you feel now?" he asked. 
VOL. n. ^ 
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Manton looked up» 

" Better, a good deal better. That anodyne 
has fetched me at last, and I think we will 
leave the old stump where it is." 

O'Keefe looked disappointed. 

"You are sure to have the pain again. 
The tooth [is in a frightful state." 

" I am very much obliged to you, indeed, 
O'Keefe," said Manton, rising ; " but I'll risk 
that.'' 

"As you please," said O'Keefe. *'I'm 
glad I was able to relieve you." 

" I feel as well as ever/' said Manton. 
He took his pipe up off the ground, and 
having bade the apothecary good-evening, 
and thanked him again, left the shop. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE END OP THE STORM. 

It was close to midniglit when the storm was 
over. The South Tipperary Hotel closed its 
doors at eleven o'clock. 

At half-past eleven there was a knock 
at the door. 

"Is Mr. Isaacs in, James?" asked the 
man who had knocked. 

"Yes, Mr. Pryce. He's expecting you. 

Will you go up to him, sir? Awful night, 

sir. Will you take off your leggings and 

leave them here with your mackintosh ? 

^1 
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I'll get the boots to wash the mud off, 
while you're above with Mr. Isaacs. Am 
I to sit up, sir, for you? Mr. Isaacs told 
me to ask you if you would like some 
supper." 

"I don't want any regular supper, James. 
I want you to do exactly what I tell you. I 
want you to bring up, after me, a plate of 
sandwiches. I don't want any doth to be 
laid. I just want to be able to eat the 
sandwiches as I talk to Mr. Isaacs. I would 
feel obliged if you would wait up for me. 
Fill this flask with half-and-half, water and 
whisky, and bring it up to me when you 
bring the sandwiches. Here's a crown for 
yourself." 

Thank you, sir. I'm sure I'm very 
much obliged. If you like, sir, to take off 
your boots I'd have them nicely dried and 
polished by the time you're coming down. 
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That is, sir, if you think you'll be anything 
like an hour." 

Manton sat down somewhat wearily on 
a chair in the hall. James helped him off 
with his boots and supplied him with a 
pair of slippers. "I shall be no longer 
than an hour," said he. "Have you many 
people in the house?" 

"No, sir, not a soul but the gentleman 
in the drawing-room. The two commercials 
that were in seven and eleven last night 
went away this evening. I'll be sure to 
have your mackintosh and leggings and boots 
all nice and ready for you when yoi; come 
down." 

Manton now ascended the staircase. When 
he reached the landing he paused under a gas 
bracket, glanced cautiously round him, and 
then pulled a thick pocket-book out of his 
breast pocket. This he opened, and from it 
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took out a bundle of notes. He turned back 
the first of these. It was one for a hundred 
pounds. He nodded his head as though 
something of which he was uncertain had 
been confirmed. Then rolling the bundle up 
once more, he walked upstairs and knocked 
at the drawing-room door. 

" Come in, Pryce," said the dwarf in his 
cheerful and blandest voice. 

The other turned the handle and entered. 

" It is so good of you to come," said the 
dwarf. "It is so kind of you to think of 
bearing me company another night Come 
over and sit down. You look tired. Have 
you had supper?" 

"James is bringing me up something," 
said Manton, as he sank heavily on a 
chair. 

"And so," said the dwarf, with vivacity, 
"you have come back to-night to try your 
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luck again. What a courageous fellow you 
are, Manton. By-the-way, you have taken 
off your boots. Do you intend sleeping here 
to-night ? Yes, do sleep here to-night. Let 
us make a night of it ; Tm tired of business 
and humdrum life ; I want some excitement, 
some relaxation." 

"I took off my boots," said Manton, 
"because I had to walk a long way to 
borrow the money with which I want to 
play you to-night. And James has promised 
to dry my boots while I am here." 

At that moment the waiter entered, 
bearing on a salver a plate of sandwiches and 
a flask. On the table at which they both 
sat were a decanter of whisky, a box of 
cigars, a tray with glasses, tumblers, sugar, 
lemons, and hot water. 

When the waiter had retired, Manton 
began eating the sandwiches. 
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"Won't you drink something with them V* 
asked the dwarf. 

"Til eat first and drink afterwards, but 
I can eat and play at the one time. Where 
are the cards ? It is getting late, and I have 
at the outside but an hour." 

"As soon as you like," said the dwarf, 
producing the cards from the old tea-caddy. 
"What shall we play for? A sovereign?" 

Manton put his hand into his breast- 
pocket, took out the pocket-book, unstj'apped 
it, and produced the bundle of notes* 
Winding the first of these carelessly away 
from the others, he put it face* downward on 
the table. 

"Let us play for that, whatever it is," 
he said languidly. 

" Is it a two or a three or a five ? " asked 
the dwarf. 

" I don't know," said Manton, pausing for 
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a moment in his eating. 



*'But whatever it 



is, I have lots more. Turn it up.'* 

" Why it's a hundred 1 " screamed the 
dwarf. "A cool hundred, Manton. Have 
you got a gold mine?" 

"No," said Manton, "but a bank-note 
plantation, where all the leaves of the trees 
are notes of various values. Do you see ? " 

"Ay, ay," said the dwarf, with delight. 
" You are a wonderful man. The most won- 
derful man / ever met." 

"All right," said Manton, who had by 
this time finished the sandwiches. "Put 
another hundred down, and let us go on." 

" With all my heart," said the hunchback, 
eagerly. He counted out ten tens, and placed 



Tflfey played. Manton won. 
" Double or quits. Same as last night ? " 
said Manton. 




on the single note. 
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"Ay, ay," said the dwarf, with enthusiasm. 
He drained his glass. 

" While you're counting out I'll mix my- 
self some punch. Shall I make some for 
you? The friend who lent me this money 
to-night showed me a new way of brewing 
punch. I think it admirable." 

"Ninety-five and ten are a hundred and 
five — ^yes, go on, make me the punch, Manton, 
like a good fellow, and I'll drink to your 
success." 

"To make punch wholesome," said 
Man ton, "you can't have too much, 
lemon." 

"A hundred and forty-seven and five 
are a hundred and fifty-two — well, then, 
let us have too much lemon." 

"I was explaining to you," said Manton, 
"that you can't have too much." 

" A hundred and seventy-eight and three 
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axe a hundred and eighty-one — ay, ay, ay, ay. 
Whatever you like, so that the punch is good 
and we amuse ourselves with those delightful 
cards." 

Manton had the two tumblers before him. 
He put a great deal of lemon peel into each, 
then squeezed half a lemon into each, then 
added a large quantity of sugar to each, half 
filled each with hot water, and then floated 
the whisky in by pouring it softly on a spoon, 
so that the whisky and water did not mix, 
the former floating upon the latter. "You 
must leave it that way a minute or two to 
cook," said Manton. 

"Two hundred," cried the dwarf, "there 
you are. Now deal the cards." 

Manton pushed Isaacs' tumbler across the 
table to him and took up the cards. When 
they had been cut he dealt two in the 
direction of the dwarf, but the force with 
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which he threw them was too great, and 
they slid from tbe table to the floor. 

" I beg your pardon," said Manton, as the 
dwarf stooped to pick them up. While the 
latter was stooping, Manton pulled a small 
bottle out of his pocket and emptied its 
contents into the dwarf's tumbler. Stir 
up your punch now, and see how you like 
it," said he. 

The dwarf did as he was told, filled a 
wineglass with the punch, and tossed oflf the 
contents of the glass at one gulp. 

" Ah ! " he said, there's no mistake about 
the lemon. Spades, did you say ? " 

The play went on. Again Manton won. 

The dwarf was in the highest state of 
enthusiasm. " 111 drink to your good fortune," 
he said rising. " You are a worthy fellow, and 
deserve success." 

" If you mean what you say," said Manton, 
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" make a bumper of it. Drink to my success, 
and show me you like my tipple by draining 
your tumbler." 

Manton stood up, chinked glasses with 
Isaa.cs, and cried ''Hooray." 

Both men raised their glasses to their lips 
and did not put them down until they were 
empty. 

" Double or quits again ? " said Manton. 

" Certainly,'' said the dwarf. " There was 
a cursed lot of lemon in that punch. " I'll 
brew for myself next time. It takes too long 
to count the money." 

'' Put your pocket-book on the table, and 
we'll remember how we stand," said Manton. 

" Capital," said Isaacs. " I never felt so 
happy in my life. I never felt half so happy 
in my life. There's the pocket-book. I think 
of nothing but pleasure now. It would be a 
horrible nuisance to have to count the money. 
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Diamonds, did you say ? What puts the rims 
on the cards ? I always knew you were a 
good fellow, Manton, but I never thought 
you were a saint until now. There's a glory 
all round your head. There's a glory all round 
the gas. There's a glory all round everything. 
But what's the matter with me, Manton ? Tm 
dying with the sleep. • . . Tim, you young 
scoundrel, if anyone calls say I'm gone out 
for haK-an-hour. I must have forty winks 
in the. back office." 

He stretched his arms across the table, 
and his head dropped forward upon them. 

Manton waited a few minutes, then 
thrust all the money that was on the table, 
his own and the dwarfs pocket-book into 
his pocket. He took up the insensible 
money-lender, drew him over to a couch 
and softly and silently pushed him under 
it, so that a person looking casually into 
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the room could not see any trace of the 
hunchback. Then he turned out the gas 
and left the room. 

The bedroom which the dwarf had occupied 
was on the left. He locked this on the 
outside, put the key in his pocket and walked 
downstairs. 

"James," said he to the waiter, "you 
may go to bed now, Mr. Isaacs is gone to 
his bedroom. I turned out the gas in the 
drawing-room." 

He put on his boots, leggings, and 
mackintosh, and left the hotel. 

Agnes waited up until daylight, but her 
lover never came. 

Next morning Edward Pryce, the telegraph 
clerk at Clonmore, was missing, and that 
evening George Manton was arrested in 
Dublin, on suspicioji of being concerned in 
the murder and robbery of Michael Fitzgerald, 
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whose hat had been found floating in the 
Slate Quarries. 

When George Manton was arrested the 
sum of twelve thousand five hundred pounds, 
in one-hundred-pound bank-notes, was found 
upon him. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE NEWS ARRIVES AT CLONMORE. 

It was noon of the day George Manton left 
Clonmore before the news of his disappearance 
spread through the town, and it was well 
into the afternoon before it became generally 
known that Michael Fitzgerald, who had 
intended to come back from Glenary House 
the previous evening, was missing. And 
at eight o'clock that morning the town became 
aware of the fact that Edward Pryce had 
not put in an appearance at the telegraph 
office that day. 

VOL. II. L 
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Then the visit of Edward Pryce to the 
South Tipperaxy Hotel the previous evening 
became a matter of notoriety, and still was 
more a cause of wonder the story which 
Isaacs told of the previous night. It is 
true that the story of the hunchback was 
questioned. No doubt a gentleman who 
engaged the drawing-room of the South 
Tipperary Hotel might be supposed to carry 
with him a considerable sum of money; 
but that he had had anything like eleven to 
twelve hundred pounds with him was doubted 
His history of the previous evening, in 
the deposition he had made before the 
magistrates, was that he had waited for 
Edward Pryce, whose teal name was Frederick 
Manton, until about midnight; that Manton 
then came, that he finished a glass of punch 
he had by him at the time, and remembered 
drinking another, and that Was all hie had 
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to drink that day, except a small bottle of 
Bass at his dinner. He had won a c<m«» 
siderable sum of money the previous evening 
from Manton, and this second meeting was 
for the purpose of giving the latter Ida 
revenge. As far as he remembered of whtftt 
took place the evening before, they had 
played a few games of five-and-twenty# 
Frederick Manton had won all the games. 
The stakes had been high. He could not 
exactly remember how the last game had 
gone. He was sure he had not lost all his 
money. All his money was missing. He must 
have been drugged, for he found himself that 
morning lying under the couch in the drawing- 
room. He was prepared to swear that the 
whisky he had drunk that evening could 
not possibly have made him insensible. His 
pocket-book even was gone, and there was 
not upon his mind the shadow of a doubt 
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that Frederick Manton had stolen it and 
his money. 

Isaacs was asked why he had not denoxmced 
Manton as a perjurer. To this he replied that 
he had had nothing to do with Manton, and 
that he was, at the time the perjury was com-* 
mitted, in Dublin, upwards of a hundred miles 
away. 

The night before, Agnes had sat up until 
long past dawn. When he did not come, 
she assumed that O'Grady had prevailed upon 
her lover to stop at Glenary House that night. 
Hence, although she was greatly disappointed 
at his not coming, she was not made in the 
least uneasy. 

When next morning did not bring him, 
she began to wonder he had not sent a 
message of some kind; for she knew he 
had always been careful in trifles, and in any 
other case of the kind he had always written 
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to her, or sent a message by some other 
means. No alarm was felt about him, and 
Mr. Fail took no precautions to guard her 
against shock. 

At three o'clock a groom came galloping 
into Clonmore, threw his bridle to the ostler 
of the South Tipperary Hotel, and ran up the 
steps. He asked the barmaid if Mr. Fitz- 
gerald had come there the night before. She 
answered that he had not. 

" Then I'm afraid it is all over with the 
poor gentleman," said the groom, "for we 
found his hat floating in the Slate Quarries 
just before I left." 

The barmaid uttered an exclamation of 
horror. 

"Do you know anything of Jimmy 
Dwyer?" 

"Yes, he came back last evening.'* 
"And did not bring Mr. Fitzgerald ? " 
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"No. He came back with no one/' 

A man who happened to be standing at 
that moment in the bar was going west^ and 
brought the news to Mr. Crotty, who had 
the largest draper's shop in the Main Street. 
This man was a stranger in the town, had 
arrived by an early train that morning, and 
had a business appointment with Crotty, 
When he got inside the door of Crotty's 
shop he first of all spoke of the business, and 
when it was disposed of, said : 

"By-the-way, do you know a gentleman 
named Fitzgerald ? " 

"Yes/' said Crotty, making a gesture 
which the other did not seem to under- 
stand. ' 

"Well," said the other, "he's drowned. 
He was drowned in the Slate Quarries, where- 
ever they are." 

" For heaven's sake — no — ^hush ! " . Crotty 
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turned hastily round, in time to see a strange 
smile on a pale, colourless, uplifted face, and 
to catch the form of a tall lithe girl, as it 
drooped forward from the high chair upon 
which she sat. 

They carried Agnes into a room behind 
the shop. It was more than an hour before 
she recovered. By that time her father had 
heard the news, and had come to Crotty's 
shop. 

When Agnes recovered she thanked those 
who had attended to her during her attack ; 
and without saying another word took her 
father's arm, and with head dropped low upon 
her chest walked home. 

As soon as the two got inside the door of 
the West Gate House, the father took his 
child in his trembling arms and said: 

"Agnes, darling, do not give way. It 
may not be true. Eemember, we have 
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nothing for it but a stranger's word. For 
my part^ I am sure that Michael is now 
safe and sound at Glenaiy House^ and that 
we shall have news of him in less than an 
hour." 

She turned up her tearless face to his, 
and said : 

**You are very good, father, but I knew 
it was too good to last — I know I did 
not deserve my happiness. My darling is 
dead." 

With these words she slipped out of 
his arms, and passed away to her own 
room. 



CHAPTER YI. 



THE DAY AFTER. 

When it was found that George Manton 
was missiflg as well as Fitzgerald, people 
naturally made some connection between the 
two facts; and before the police in Dublin 
were telegraphed to the police in Clonmore 
were in possession of details which helped 
to make a terrible strong case against George 
Manton. 

They had found out that George Manton 
had the day before come into town with 
O'Grad/s cheque for twelve thousand five 
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hundred pounds. He had cashed it in due 
course at the bank, had received the money 
— all in hundred-pound notes — had driven 
back in the evening to the Slate Quarries 
with Fitzgerald, had ascended the pre- 
cipitous path over the gulf, and descended 
into the valley, and gone straight to Glenary 
House. 

Mr. O'Grady's version of what had 
followed did not improve Greorge Manton's 
case. He said : 

''When Fitzgerald and Manton arrived 
at my place yesterday I was out, and I 
did not see either tUl dinner-time. A few 
minutes before we sat down, I went down- 
stairs, and found Fitzgerald, Manton, Flynn, 
and some other gentlemen, in the library. 
It had been arranged that we were to 
meet there and finish up the business. 
Manton handed me the money and requested 
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me to count it. I did so, and found it 
quite correct. I then handed the notes 
to Flynn. Then some signing of docu- 
ments went on. I saw Flynn give Fitz- 
gerald the notes. Fitzgerald said he had 
no pocket that would hold them except 
the back pocket of his dress-coat. This is 
not a place where any prudent man would 
carry a large sum of money. I didn't con- 
sider Fitzgerald a very prudent man, but 
he wa3 no fool. Upon finding he could not 
carry the notes with him safely he ran 
up to his room. When he came down he 
told us he had put the notes in the pocket 
of the coat he had worn that day. We 
sat down to dinner just as he got to the 
dining-room, and there was very little more 
talk about business or the money. When 
dinner was over, we all sat in the dining- 
room, my family being away, and when 
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it came to half-past nine Fitzgerald rose, 
and said he was very sorry, but he could 
stay no longer. Manton offered to go with 
him as far as the Slate Quarries, and Fitz- 
gerald accepted his offer. The two set out 
together, Fitzgerald having changed his coat, 
and I saw no more of him. In about twenty 
minutes Manton came back, and then he 
said something for which I was not pre- 
pared. He asked me what was the next 
train for Dublin. I told him there was no 
passenger train until early next morning — 
about six or seven, I thought. He then 
told me he had a sudden and urgent busi- 
ness in Dublin, and that if I would not 
take it HI of him, and if it would not be 
a great inconvenience to the house, he would 
like to get into Clonmore and away by that 
train. I told him there was no diflScnlty 
whatever about the matter. I said I was 
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sorry for losing him so soon, and asked him 
did he intend coming back to Clonmore. 
He said he did, and that he should not be 
more than a day or two away. This also 
surprised me, for I had up to that under- 
stood from himself that, his leave being up, 
he meant to set out for London to-day. 
This morning my man drove him over to 
Clonmore, and that's all I know about it." 

O'Grady's driver had nothing very 
interesting to telL 

He had driven his master's guest round 
the base of the hill and through Clonmore 
to the railway station, Mr. Manton had 
said very little on the way. He seemed 
anxious — but not over anxious — to catch the 
train. He thanked the man and gave him 
half-a-sovereign. Manton had not seemed 
in a very good humour, but there was nothing 
very particular in his manner. 
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And now came the most startling fact 
of alL 

Jimmy Dwyer, the driver whom Fits* 
gerald had engaged to wait for him at the 
Slate Quarries on the previous night, aaid 
that in due time, although the storm was 
then going on, he set out for the Quarries, 
and arrived thera a little before half-past 
nine, as well as he could judge by the 
light, for he had no watch. He pulled 
up at the foot of the Slate Quarries and 
waited. 

He had hardly time to smoke half a 
pipeful of tobacco when a voice cried out 
to him : 

Are you waiting for Mr. Fitzgerald ? " 

" Yes, sir, I am," answered Dwyer. 

"Well, then, I have been sent to tell 
you not to wait any longer. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald will settle about you at the hotel." 
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Dwyer took this order as authentic, 
turned his horse's head towards Clonmore, 
and drove home. 

Mr. O'Grady had asked all his servants 
if any such message had been given to one 
of them by Fitzgerald, and could find no 
trace whatever of it. 

Who had spoken those words to Dwyer ? 
And where was Fitzgerald? 



CHAPTER VIL 



IN THE GOODS STORE. 

It was on the night of the first Tuesday in 
June that the events which caused so much 
inquiry and consternation took place in Clon- 
more. There was, as O'Grady had said, no 
passenger train leaving Clonmore earlier than 
six or seven in the morning, the exact time 
being 6.30. But about two o'clock every 
morning a goods train arrived at Clonmore, 
did some shunting there, and then went 
north-west. 

When Frederick Manton left the South 
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Tipperary Hotel he did not go in the direction 
of his lodgings, but proceeded towards the 
railway. 

The passenger platform was at that time 
inaccessible. He did not go towards it,, but 
turned to the right, and, having scaled a low 
wall, found himself in a large open yard. He 
passed along until he came to a huge gateway 
in the goods store. The gate was locked. 
Proceeding farther to the right he outflanked 
the goods store, passed up under the gable, 
and when he reached the archway through 
which the metals entered, dropped down on 
the permanent way, and walked as noiselessly 
as possible into what seemed a vast, dark, 
silent cavern. . 

There was as yet no sign of daylight. 
Although most of the clouds which: that 
evening had overspread the sky had fallen 
in rain, the atmosphere was not quite clear. 

YOL, II. 
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The stars were dim and dull, and the re- 
mote hills stood cloudlike upon the extended 
plain. 

There was no one stirring in the goods 
store, Manton was sure, as upon the occasion 
of the betting fraud, of having a few hours' 
start. In this case it was not necessary to 
falsify any telegrams. In himself he com- 
posed the whole telegraph staff of the town. 
The office boy had been but a short time at 
the business, and had not yet learned the 
instrument. Thus, by his flight, he not 
only removed himself from the neighbour- 
hood of the plundered dwarf, but cut off, 
to a very important extent, the means of 
pursuit. The best thing those who desired 
his capture could do was, upon the discovery 
of his flight, to post off to Tobrochny and 
telegraph from that to Dublin, Cork, Limerick, 
Waterford, and intermediate stations. But it 
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was not likely that anything would be found 
out about his flight until eight or nine that 
morning. As soon as the people at the hotel 
began to stir they would in all likelihood find 
that Isaacs had not been to bed that night, 
and it was exceedingly probable that they 
would find him under the couch before break- 
fast; that is, if the dwarf did not regain 
consciousness before the time. But Frederick 
Manton cared nothing for what they might 
find out there. He wanted only three hours* 
start, and he was sure of that much odds 
anyway. 

The vast goods store was littered with a 
variety of bales and packages, and cases and 
barrels. Here against the wall were piled 
packages of merchandise, awaiting carriers 
from neighbouring towns which did not 
enjoy the privilege of railway communication 
with larger centres of population. 
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Manton knew by experience that the bales 
and packages piled up against the walls 
were for the country, and none of them 
would be disturbed that night. He also 
knew that the things lying about on the 
floor of the store had come late, and would 
be put into waggons by the men before the 
arrival of the train. The goods train which 
would shortly pass through would, on its 
arrival in Clonmore, be broken up on the 
main line outside the goods store, shunt what- 
ever waggons it had for Clonmore into a siding 
south-west of where he stood, then take up the 
waggons and lorries lying loaded or emptied in 
the store. 

He got up on the platform, and, creeping 
cautiously among the various wares to the 
south-eastern wall, pushed out a large wooden 
case, ascertained that he could hide himself 
behind it, and then groped carefully over it. 
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in search of something. This case was secured 
by nails. 

Glass," he muttered There is no rope 
on this." 

He got from his hiding-place and continued 
to search for what he wanted. It was slow 
work, for the place was pitch dark, and it 
was necessary for him to feel his way with 
the utmost caution, otherwise he might get 
upon something which would not bear him, 
and might fall through and injure himself 
fatally, in so far as any injury which might 
cripple his flight would be fatal At length 
he came upon a case tied with a stout cord. 
Getting on the wall side of the case, in order 
that the loss might not be noticed, he cut 
away all the cord that was exposed on that 
side. 

He had just finished doing so when he 
heard the outer gate opening. There was 
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not a minute to lose. The men were coming. 
He struck a match and looked at the truck 
which lay last at the south-east end of the 
store. He approached the truck and leant 
over the side. It was empty. Then he crept 
quietly back to his place of concealment and 
lay close. 

In a few seconds the voices of the porters 
were heard from the opposite end of the 
store, and in a few minutes two jets of gas 
in the centre of the vast black vault were 
dimly illumining the place. 

Manton drew himself closer together when 
he saw the light strike the wall above his 
head. There was little danger of his being 
found, yet still he listened to every footfall 
of the men with the eagerest attention. There 
was, of course, a possibility the porters might 
notice that the case behind which he hid had 
been shifted since they last saw it. But the 
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chances were at least a thousand to one 
against this happening. In case he were 
discovered they would know him, and he 
would explain his presence there and then by- 
affecting to be asleep when they came, and 
when they had roused him up, telling them 
he had been to a convivial party, and had no 
clear memory of what had happened to him 
from midnight. It would, of course, to a 
great extent, frustrate his plans if the men 
discovered him. He would in all likelihood 
have to adopt another line of flight, for the 
one he had determined upon taking would 
no longer be secure if they found him lurking 
about the railway at that hour. 

If the men did come upon him he should 
simply have to substantiate the lie as far 
as possible by his manner, then slip away 
and do the best he could with some other 
means. 
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He lay still, breathing as softly as possible. 
Half-an-hour passed. All the merchandise 
destined to go forward had been put into 
the trucks and waggons, and the men were 
sitting or lying down, and, contrary to the 
rules and regulations of the company, smoking 
their morning pipes, when the rumble of an 
approaching train was heard some minutes 
before the whistle. 

By this time Manton had begun to feel a 
little cramped, owing to the restrained position 
in which he was obliged to lie. He had been 
obliged to move the case in such a way as to 
shield him from the eyes of the guard and 
driver, in case — a thing not unlikely — ^that 
the train passed through the goods store. 

There was now a faint glimmer of dawn 
upon the glass in the roof It became 
necessary for Manton to decide how he was 
to get into that truck without challenging 
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the attention of the men. At first sight it 
might seem more simple for him to wait until 
the train was in slow motion, and then get 
into the truck in the open air. But against 
this there was the chance that either the 
driver or guard might look along the train 
at the very moment he was clambering in. 
It might also have seemed more advisable 
for him to have got into the truck at once ; 
but if he had done this he would almost 
certainly have been found out, for it was an 
infrangible rule to look into every truck and 
waggon at some time before the train started ; 
and at the very moment that the train 
rumbled into the station Manton heard one 
of the porters walk along the line of loaded 
and empty trucks at the goods platform, and 
he had no doubt that this man was discharging 
that duty. 

There was now no reason for further 
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delaying his takLng up his place in the 
truck, for there was no likelihood of any 
one else looking into it for the present. 
Accordingly, it became necessary to distract 
the attention of the porters, or, rather, to 
concentrate their attention upon the other 
end of the building. The floor was paved 
with round stones, few of which were bigger 
than a man's fist. He drew out his knife 
and dug up the earth round one of those 
stones until he could withdraw it &om its 
place. Then he took off his hat, and raised 
his head gradually until it rose to the level of 
the eyes above the case he was hiding in. 

He saw that the men were seated all 
on one large bale of goods, and that their 
faces were turned away from the waggons, 
and, therefore, that the line formed by the 
three men was straight with almost where 
he himself hid. This was not at all a satis- 
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factory arrangement, as, in case he moved, 
any one of the men turning his head to 
the left would be almost sure to see him. 
He did not fear that the portion of his head 
above the case would be seen, even if all 
three men turned now, for the upper portion 
of his head was too small an object to be 
distinguished by anyone sitting in the light 
while such deep gloom enveloped him. But 
it would be quite a different thing if his full 
figure were in view and in motion. 

There was, however, no time to lose, for 
already he heard them undoing the coupling 
chains in the yard outside. He rose cautiously 
to his full height with the paving-stone in 
his hand. Then, having gradually drawn 
his right arm behind his head, he flung the 
stone with all his might upwards and west- 
wards, so that with a loud crash it burst 
through the glass roof and disappeared. 
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leaving behind it a clattering shower of 
broken glass that fell upon the waggons. 
Without waiting to watch the eflFect of this I 
upon the men, Manton vaulted out of his 
place of hiding, crossed the paved platform, 
and scrambled lightly and noiselessly into 
the lorrie. He lay down and listened 
intently. 

"Some blackguards from outside, some 
fellows coming home from a wake or a wedding, 
with more whisky than brains, thinking 
they're larking, and only destroying property," 
said the voice of one of the men. There's 
no use in our trying to find them. They're 
sure to have run away the minute they heard 
the smash." 

So far all was well for Manton. It was 
evident that no one suspected the stone had 
been thrown from inside — that no one had 
seen him cross the open space or ascend 
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the lorrie. He had been as successful as 
he could desire. If no one looked into that 
truck between the present time and the 
starting of the train everything would be 
right for him. 

He was no fool. He knew that next day 
a description of him would be telegraphed 
to every telegraph station in Ireland, and 
that, for the present, to try and get out 
of the country would be to rush straight 
into the arms of the police. 

In a few minutes the engine came round 
behind and pushed the waggons and lorries 
in the goods store out at the western entrance. 
When he heard the engine coming from 
behind he rolled himself against the eastern 
end of the lorrie, so as to have as much 
protection as possible from the eyes of the 
driver and stoker. 

When the portion of the train which 
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Clomnore was to contribute had been pushed 
ahead, and when the portion of the train 
which was to remain in Clonmore had been 
shunted into the goods store, the engine 
ran up in front of what remained of the 
original train, back down upon it, was coupled 
to it, and finallj backed down upon the goods 
siding, and took up the Clonmore contingent. 
A few minutes after this the train steamed 
out of Clonmore station. So far Frederick 
Manton had succeeded in his escape. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



PERILS OP THE WAY. 

The truck in which Manton found himself 
was 'the last vehicle attached to the train, 
and as it rattled out of the station he sat 
up, for there was now no danger of his 
being seen except from a bridge or the side 
of a cutting. Until he found himself clear 
of the station, he had never thought of the 
exposed position in which he would find 
himself in going through the country. It 
is true it was still almost dark, very few 
people were abroad, and the likelihood of 
anyone being on a bridge or on the top of 
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a cutting at the time the train happened to 
be passing through was not very great. 
Still it was enough to make him uncom- 
fortable and restless. 

For the first mile and a half or so the 
rail ascended and gradually entered a deep 
cutting which cleft the top of a rise in the 
great plain. Thus at a short distance from 
the town the train began to enter a cutting 
which deepened as the line ascended, and 
by the time it scaled the top of the rise the 
bottom of the cutting was forty feet from 
the top. All the upward way from Clonmore 
to where the train now was each coupling 
chain was at its greatest tension, the train 
had not attained any great speed, and the 
buffers of sequent carriages were as far from 
one another as the coupling chains would 
allow. 

As soon as the steep was mounted and 
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the train began to run down, the strain on 
the couplings ceased, the speed increased 
moment by moment, and the buflfers of 
sequent carriages drew close to one another 
until ultimately they touched. 

When the train had been running down 
the slope on the other side for a minute or 
so, Manton rose from where he sat, walked 
to the front of the lorrie, and looked over 
the former end. Between him and the 
ground three things projected ; two being 
inflexible buffers, and the iron hook to which 
the coupling chain was attached. The lorrie 
was double coupled to the preceding van — 
that is, the chain of the van was over the 
hook of the lorrie, and the chain of the lorrie 
over the hook of the van. Manton swung 
himself swiftly up on the rail of the truck, 
turned his face towards the truck, and lowered 
himself gradually until he stood on the pro- 

YOL. II. ^ 
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jecting hook below. Placing his feet firmly 
on this^ ho gradually stretched out his arms, 
holding on with his right hand the whole 
time, until his left hand touched the rear 
of the van in front. 

The speed was now very great. He did 
not feel fresh or vigorous. The terrible hurry 
of the stones and sleepers below him made 
him dizzy and sick. And then, although 
the weight of the empty lorrie was leaning 
forward, owing to the incline, the weight 
of his body, now slanting from the left hand 
on the rear of the van to the coupling hook 
in the front of the truck, overcame the 
forward tendency of the latter, and to 
Manton's horror he found the buflfers in 
front of him gradually separate, and the 
space between them, moment by moment, 
grow wider. 

It was, of course, possible for him to 
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withdraw his left hand from the rear of the 
waggon, and so recover his original upright 
pose on the hook ; but time was precious, 
and it was essential he should do what he 
got over the end of the truck to do before 
the train left the gradient on which it then 
was, before the coupling chains of the train 
were drawn taut once more. In order to 
try and correct the oblique application of 
his weight to the momentum of the lorrie, 
he shifted his left foot from the hook of 
the lorrie to the hook of the van. 

Frederick Manton was now standing on 
the two hooks, with his right hand grasping 
the rail of the lorrie and his left hand flat 
against the plank of the van in front. 
But his present position did not improve 
the situation. It made it worse. line by 
line the two buffers grew farther apart. 
Moment by moment the straddle between 
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the two books became more severe. Moment 
by moment the power of the arms to keep 
the body from swaying diminished. Moment 
by moment the turbid torrent of stones and 
sleepers and clotted day weakened his bead, 
increased his indifference, filled him with a 
mad desire for deliverance at any cost, 
made him half resolve to plunge downward 
into the seething whirl below, forced in 
upon his mind the infinite inferiority of 
pain from the physical injuries he should 
sufier below to the exquisite mental agony 
he was now enduring. 

The gap between the buiSFers had now 
widened more than a span. 

He had only been a few seconds between 
the lorrie and the van. Those few seconds 
had been ages to him. In them he lived over 
all his past life. In them were thrust upon biyn 
the recollection of his cruelties and crimes. 
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It would be an awful thing to die here 
now, after all his cleverness and triumphs, 
to slip here and be found an hour hence 
a mangled corpse, with the evidence of his 
late crime upon him. They would search 
him. They would find money which was 
not his. All would be well knowu, and he 
would not have the reward of five minutes' 
pleasure for the risk he had run, for the 
life he lost, for the eternity he had foregone. 

He looked down once more. Still the 
swirl of clotted clay, stones, and sleepers. 

The space now between the bufi'ers was 
a span and a half. It was with the greatest 
possible difficulty that he prevented himself 
from being thrown off by every transverse 
beat of the suasion. 

It would be impossible for him to retain 
his present position two seconds longer, 
owing to the enormous strain upon his 
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legs, and to the fact that as the span from 
foot to foot had been greater his body was 
sunk, his head was now on a level with his 
right hand, and the terrible question was 
had he sufficient strength in his right hand 
and arm to draw himself up to his old posi- 
tion on the hook of the lorrie. His left 
arm and left leg were now so overstrained 
that they could not in the least way help 
him to recovery. 

He must decide at once, that moment. 
There was no fraction of a second to be lost. 
If he hung on as now, he would drop down 
before the next telegraph-post was reached. 
If he made the eflfort to draw himself back 
and upwards to his old place and failed, the 
result would be the same as though he had 
dropped down. The choice lay between 
dropping down without a struggle and making 
one more fight for life. The muscles of his 
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right arm now felt red-hot and inflexible. 
The muscles of his legs seemed torn, bruised, 
lacerated. He knew that when he removed 
his hand and leg from the van it was likely 
his body would swing round against the lorrie. 
If he swung with his back to the lorrie, there 
could be little doubt that this would wrench 
his right hand away from its hold, or twist 
his right leg off the hook. In either of these 
cases death was almost inevitable. 

Now a thought occurred to him. At this 
moment the suasion was his greatest enemy. 
If there had been no transverse movement 
the danger of being shaken off and the strain 
on the muscles would have been reduced 
enormously. It came into his mind to make 
use of the suasion as an element of delivery 
from his hideous position. 

The intervals of time between the trans- 
verse motions of the train were, speaking 
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liberally, regular. They might be calculated 
to begin and end in a time varying from a 
second to a second and a half. If he removed 
his hand and foot from the van at the 
moment when the transversal motion, which 
might fling him backward^ had ceased, he 
might fairly calculate upon the transverse 
motion, which might fling him forward, 
beginning and reaching its height within a 
second to a second and a half of that 
instant. 

He waited until the back-bearing motion 
had been completed. Then came the supreme 
moment. Then came the fierce struggle for 
life. 

He let his left hand drop from the plank 
of the waggon. He slipped his left foot off 
the coupling hook. His body now hung on 
a pivot formed by the point of contact 
between his foot and the hook of the lorrie. 
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It was restrained in this position by the right 
arm and hand. 

As he had calculated, the transverse 
motion of the lorrie swung him forward. 
He made one desperate dash with his left 
hand at the rail of the truck By a supreme 
effort of despair he succeeded in raising his 
left hand high enough to reach the rail, thus 
he was hooked on by both hands to the truck. 

At the moment his left hand was secure 
upon the rail, his right leg slipped from the 
hook, and he hung, feet down, supported 
only by his two hands. 

Manton was a heavy man, not accustomed 
to feats of strength ; the motion was uneasy, 
irregular, vibratory — it tingled through his 
muscles and dulled his sense of feeling and of 
power. 

His first sensation was one of relief — 
physical and mental relief. It was better to 
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hang thus than to sprawl across tha4; seeth- 
ing stream of clotted clay and stones and 
sleepers. 

His legs were now perfectly at rest, and 
the muscles of his hands and arms, which 
had previously been under severe strain, 
were, owing to the alteration in the posi- 
tion of the weight, but little tried, and a 
fresh set of muscles brought into play. For a 
second or two it was positively pleasant, by 
contrast, to hang thus. 

He knew now that he had to raise himself 
from where he hung to the rail of the lorrie. 
If he could once pull himself up so as to get 
his elbows over the rail, he should be all 
right. But the greatest difficulty of his 
position was to get up those thirteen or 
fourteen inches. His legs hung below the side 
of the waggon, and were of no practical use 
to him. 
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At last he tried to raise himself. He 
succeeded in pulling himself up six or seven 
inches. He could get no higher. He raised 
his legs. He nearly let go. His knees met 
nothing. The shock relaxed his muscles, and 
he fell down to the same position he had been 
in before, hanging on to the rail of the truck 
by his two hands. He was in despair. He 
now began to think his present position worse 
than his former one. Then he had the hope 
that his eflfort might succeed. He had 
pictured himself astride by this time on the 
rail of the truck. Yet here was he in 
more deadly peril than ever. He knew he 
could not continue to hold on long. Already 
his arms had begun to tire. He was aware 
that the longer he continued thus suspended 
the weaker he should become. He had better, 
before his strength was quite gone, make one 
final effort to recover his position on the hook. 
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He strove by an effort of will to con- 
centrate all Lis vital force in his arms^ and 
then, with a powerful exertion, he began to 
ascend slowly. But the exercise* of all his 
present strength did not lift him the 
thirteen or fourteen inches, did not lift him 
within two inches of the height he had 
reached before 1 

He sank back. A cold sweat broke out 
upon him. He gave himself up for dead. 

From the time Manton had gone over the 
side of the lorrie until now was not more than 
three minutes, during which the train still 
continued to descend the gradient. 

Manton knew the train would not stop for 
half-an-hour. It was not yet more than a 
third of the way between Clonmore and the 
next station, and although at this bit of the 
line, owing to the slope, goods trains ran at 
the rate of thirty to forty miles an hour, their 
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average rate of speed was not more than 
fifteen or eighteen. 

A wild furious desire to live now seized 
upon Manton. Every other thought was 
forgotten, every other consideration ignored. 
To think that he should drop down from 
where he hung, fall upon hard rugged ground, 
and be dashed among the wheels or smashed 
into a quivering palpitating mass by a blow 
from the axle-tree of the lorrie 1 

No. He would live, he would see the sun 
once more, he would drink cool sweet water 
from a country well, he would not die with 
the hideous rattle of this train in his ears. 
He would escape. * He would get back into 
that lorrie again. He would carry out his 
original design, and when he had got once 
more on solid earth he would seek out the 
first well fringed with cresses and grass and 
• slake his thirst, and bathe his poor bruised 
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hands, and cool his face, and listen to the 
birds as they woke up. And then he would 
seek some silent grove, some quiet greea nook 
where the matted leaves kept out the fiery 
heat of noon, and were as bucklers against 
prying eyes. And there he would lie down 
and sleep, as he had slept long ago, in the 
fresh sweet days of his childhood, when the 
sheets were snowy white, and the whispers 
of his mother were always about his bed to 
soothe him and flatter his little hopes, and to 
keep at bay all ill things. He would sleep in 
that green place on the grass freshened with 
the thunder shower. He would rest upon his 
back, with his arms folded upon his breast, 
and his head raised upon the root of some 
giant tree. He would close his weary eyes 
then and listen to the bubbling of the well, 
and the twittering and songs of the awakened 
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birds, and the sweet sad murmuring of the 
young green leaves. And when he had so 
slept this one sleep more, and when he had 
drunk of free-faced country well-water once 
again, they might come and take him, and do 
as they pleased with himu Kill him if they 
liked Drown him, hang him, shoot him ; 
what they pleased. But down there on that 
hard rugged earth he would not die, although 
he had to tear the solid wood he dung to in 
shredsi to save himself. 

"Die here now? No, no. The devils 
might seize him as he hung on there and 
seek to tear him from his hold, but he would 
never let go. They might drag him as they 
chose, but they would never loosen his gripe 
upon that rail. His fingers would cling to 
that for ever, for ever, for ever. His fingers 
would cling to that though the hands should 
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come away, though the sinews, though the 
fiery, hot, living sinews should be drawn from 
their firm setting in his arms. 

" My God, I am becoming delirious.'* 

He looked wildly up. Above him was the 
passionless pale green sky. 

" Five minutes more and I shall be among 
those wheels.'* 

He looked to the left. A thought suddenly 
entered his mind. 

He looked to the right and shrieked. 



CHAPTER IX- 



A SOLEMN VIGIL. 

Late in the afternoon of that memorable 
Wednesday a small boat and dragging 
apparatus were despatched to the Slate 
Quarries. Two men who had some experience 
in such matters were employed to drag for 
Fitzgerald's body in the deep still waters of 
the chasm. 

The hat, which that day had been seen 

floating on the water, was got up by means 

of a long fishing line and a salmon hook. 

Now it becomes necessary to lower a boat 

into the chasm, £ 
VOL. .n. 
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down. In order to achieve this, for, longer ago 
than the memory of the oldest living man 
went, the original scaffolding and machinery 
of these quarries had been removed, it was 
necessary to rig a derrick projecting over the 
water. 

The boat, dragging apparatus, and the two 
men employed to use both, arrived at the 
quarries before anyone had taken into accoimt 
the necessity for the derrick. No poles of 
suflBcient length and strength to form it could 
be got there. So it was necessary to send 
back to Clonmore for them. A wincli, too, 
was necessary, and block and tackla By the 
time all these matters were ready it was 
sundown. Then the derrick had to be put 
together, the winch ballasted, the rope rove 
through the block, the block secured to the 
pole that was to project, and the derrick so 
placed as to overhang the edge of the chasm 
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ten or twelve feet. Then the boat had to 
be lowered first. She was clumsily shing, and 
just at the moment she reached the water 
she slipped forward in the slings, and half 
filled. 

In this condition she would not have been 
able to support the weight of the two men. 
Hence it was imperative that only one should 
go down for the purpose of baling her out. 
This mishap and the rectification of it caused 
great loss of time. It was dark before all 
was ready, but at last the men got to work. 

Owing to the enormous depth of water, 
the proceedings were exceedingly tedious. 
When the men were asked how soon they 
expected to discover the body of the missing 
man, they answered that it was impossible 
to say. A good deal would depend on chance. 
They might get it in a few hours ; it might 
be a few days before they succeeded. 

2 
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One of the great difficulties attendaat 
upon the depth was the impossibility of 
telling by touch whether the drags were on 
the bottom or not. One of the great advan*- 
tages was the absolute stillness of the water. 
If there had been the least current the 
difficulties would have been multiplied a 
hundredfold, and the chances of success re- 
duced almost to nothing. 

The first thing necessary was to ascertain 
as near as possible the exact depth of water. 
This had to be done with a lead-line, and 
owing to the inequality of the bottom the 
men were obliged to row over all the water 
with the lead, making notes of the various 
depths at different points, so as to enable 
them to adjust the length of line to the 
drags. 

When night closed in a torch was fixed 
in the bow, and another at the stern, and 
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by the aid of this light the men continued 
their work. On the cliffs above were the 
workmen, whose business it was to attend 
to the winch; and two other men stood 
apart from the labourers, O'Grady and Mynn. 

Mr. Fail had expressed the great anxiety 
he felt to be present also when the body of 
him who was to have been the husband of 
his child should be recovered. But the con- 
dition in which Agnes was forbade his leaving 
his house, and he was obliged to deny himself 
the melancholy privilege of attending at that 
solemn vigiL 

At twelve o'clock no discovery of any 
kind had been made. The working-men lay 
down to rest, leaving one of their number 
on watch to call them if their services were 
required. 

O'Grady having observed that the night 
had grown suddenly chill, suggested to Flynn 
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that they should go to the house for warm 
overcoats and some supper before setting 
themselves finally at their night-long watch. 
Thus there was only one man on the alert 
on the cliffs around the quarries. This man 
was by name Tom Tobin. He was a ne'er- 
do-well, whose intellect had never been of the 
brightest, and who was looked upon as no 
better than a half-witted simpleton. 

He had not been long alone when lie 
started violently, uttered a loud cry, and 
awoke his companions. When questioned as 
to what was the matter he said he had seen 
a ghost. He was sure it was a ghost, for the 
face was as white as death, and the whole 
body glittered and shone like silver or fire, or 
something else ; for it was not very like silver 
or fire, now that he thought of it, but like the 
Hght of a star or the reflection of the torches 
in the waters below. 
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His companions were not particularly sure 
as to whether they believed in ghosts or not. 
Of one thing they were quite certain— namely, 
that if they had not been such fools as to 
leave half-witted Tom Tobin on the watch, 
they might have slept their sleep in peace, 
without false alarms and ridiculous interrup- 
tions. They swore at him as much as it is 
justifiable to swear at a man of weak intellect 
who calls other men out of their sleep because 
of his idle notions. And having thus eased 
their minds they appointed another of their 
number to keep watch, told Tom Tobin to 
lie down and dream of his ghosts and let 
other men sleep, and then composed them- 
selves once more for slumber. 

By the time O'Grady and Flynn got back, 
all the working-men on the cliflF, except the 
watch, were asleep. 

" Any news since?" said O'Grady. 
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" No, sir/' answered the man ; " only Tom 
Tobin woke us, saying he saw a ghost/' 

" I wish to heavens," said O'Grady, " I 
might see even poor Fitzgerald's ghost again. 
The boy had a fine spirit, and we can badly 
spare him." 



CHAPTER X. 

A BESOLUTION OF AGNES'S. 

When Agnes Fail reached her room she 
locked the door, and went quietly over to an 
easy-chair that stood with its back to the wall, 
close to the fire-place, and sat down in it. 
She did not cry. She had not wept a tear. 
She knew Michael Fitzgerald was dead. She 
knew what death meant ; it meant his disap- 
pearance for ever from her view, from her 
presence, from the influence of her voice, from 
the arms of her love. 

She wept no tears. She was not, to her 
own consciousness, broken-hearted, or even 
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cruelly distressed. Something which had been 
was no more. Some element of her life had 
been eliminated for ever. He was gone and 
she remained. But her love had gone with 
him, and she felt strangely little pain. 

Love had gone before her, and she was left 
behind. Her lover and her love were now 
beyond the realms of matter, beyond the cog- 
nisance of sense. She felt as little sense of 
material loss in his having gone away as the 
childless feel ihe loss of children, though 
they may love the unborn that never had 
been theirs, and dream of the sense of 
parentage, satisfied beyond the material limits 
of to-day. 

She had no interest now in the sunlight 
or the time. The motive power of living 
had been withdrawn, and she existed in 
her present condition only as it were by the 
force of habit, because of the initial swing 
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her nature had received to set it going, and 
not because of any desire on her part to 
keep alive, not because of any force, fre- 
quently renewed, to keep her life going. 

It was a pity to think that he had fallen 
into that terrible chasm, and had had that 
terrible struggle for life. But all that was 
over now, and hurt no one any longer. His 
pains were at an end, they had been great 
while they endured; her little troubles were 
still upon her, but they were slight com- 
pared to his. They would quickly pass 
away, and she should then be with him for 
ever in Heaven. 

Here, in the quiet of her own room, it 
was easy to sit and wait for death. Death 
was merciful, and would not be long in 
coming. He would come softly and quietly, 
as convalescence had come upon her after 
she had been ill. Day by day she had 
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awakened with a livelier anticipation of the 
beauty of the perfume of the flowers. Day 
by day the small town talk of Clonmore 
had grown upon her in interest, and while 
at first she would lie awake and simply 
listen she had gradually come to be inquisitive 
and to ask questions. Now this death should 
come upon her just by reversing what had 
been before. Already her attention to things 
around her had sensibly diminished. Already 
the world seemed afar off, and sounds from 
it were murmurs, indistinct and void, and not 
full-bodied, articulate speech. By-and-by she 
should be on the verge of mere consciousness, 
and then beyond the verge of consciousness — 
and then she should be with him once more, 
never to be parted from him during eternity. 

There was a knock at the door. Old 
Mary, the housemaid, had come up to know 
if her young mistress would go down and 
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see the doctor. Dr. Eyan was below with 
her father. 

Agnes had no objection to going down 
and seeing the doctor. At that time she had 
no objection to anything but the slowness of 
the approach of death. 

The doctor examined her, asked her a 
few questions, and then, turning to her 
father, said : " There is nothing to be alarmed 
about. The fainting was caused by mere 
temporary weakness. I would recommend 
you, Mr. Fail, to take your daughter away 
from this for a while by-and-by. I will give 
her no medicine ; she does not need any. 
Change of air and scene are the best — ^the 
only medicines suited to her case." 

"You think there is nothing the matter 
with me, doctor ? " she said. 

"I am sure of it," he answered. "All 
will be well with you, child, in a little time, 
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as soon as you have got over the effects of 
tliis dreadful affair." 

She sat back in her chair. Her hands 
fell into her lap. Her head sank slightly 
forward. 

" Water," cried the doctor. " The day has 
been too much for her.'* 

She did not faint, however. She shivered 
slightly, raised her head, and sat upright 
once more. 

" It is not," she said, " the news I heard 
early that hurts me now. It is what yoa 
tell me." 

"But I assure you, upon my word," 
said Dr. Ryan, " you are in no danger what- 
ever; you are just a little weak. That is 
all. You will live to be older than your 
father or than 1." 

She smiled, rose from her chair, and left 
the room. 
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"You must rouse her up, you know/' 
said the doctor to the father. "You must 
rouse her up, you know. It would be a 
dreadful blow to any girl to lose such a 
splendid fellow as Fitzgerald, but to lose 
him in this horrible, accursed way would be 
enough to drive any woman of weak mind 
mad. They were very tenderly attached, I 
believe." 

"Very," said the father in a trembling 
voice, and hiding his eyes with his white, 
emaciated hand. "I don't suppose any two 
young people ever loved one another better 
than they. My poor — my beautiful child. She 
will never get over it, doctor, I fear. Never." 

"My dear old friend," said the doctor, 
"the child will live. You must not think 
of anything serious happening to her. It 
is, humanly speaking, out of the question. 
She has no organic disease, and scarcely any 
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organic weakness. She will live to be an old 
woman yet" 

" But even if she does/' said the old man 
sobbing, "her young life is ruined, I shall 
never see grandchildren. She will die as she 
now is — a maid.'* 

"It may be that what you say will come 
true. I don't think there would be any 
profit in our considering such matters just 
now. Be thankful things are no worse, and 
that I can assure you your child will be 
spared to you." 

The old man shook the doctor's hand 
mutely, and shortly afterwards the latter 
left the West Gate House. 

When Agnes once more found herself in 
her own room she did not lock the door, 
she did not sit down in the easy-chair by 
the fireplace. She threw herself at full length 
upon her bed. 
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"What is this he has told me? That I 
shall live to be old. That I shall drag my 
way through life year after year until my 
youth is gone, until I grow middle-aged, 
until I grow old. Can it be that they will 
find his body, and take it up out of that 
place, and bury it somewhere else — put it 
away from my sight for ever in the old 
churchyard, where it is right that only old 
people should go; and that the days and 
weeks and months will run on, and it will be 
summer once again — this time in Jime, a first 
Wednesday in the month of June — and I 
shall be here in this old house as ever I have 
been since I can remember, and he will be 
here no more, neither with me nor with 
another, but gone out of life, as the un- 
repeated blossoms of last year? Cani it be 
that in this very room I shall keep the 
anniversary of this day, and be strong and 

VOL. II. P 
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well and likely to live as I was this morning 
— as I was when he came back yesterday 
evening, pretending to want his gloves, and 
wanting only to hold me in his arms another 
little while before he went away ? Can all 
this be, and can it be that for many years — 
five, twenty, fifty — I shall keep that anniver- 
sary, knowing he is not with me, knowing he 
has passed away fi:om me for ever 1 

"Can it be that year after year the 
memory of him will grow and cling, and I 
shall cease to remember, as I remember now, 
his voice, his words, the purpose of his eyes, 
the protecting touch of his hand, the sense of 
security I drew from his enshielding arms? 
Can it be that, later on, I shall learn to think 
easily of him — that I shall class him with my 
youthfal dreams — that I shall cease to love 
him with the wearying weight of the love- 
filled heart — that I shall be able to tell the 
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story of my sweetheart days with an easy 
smile and a flippant tongue, and with more 
regard to the effect of my story's terrible end 
npon my listener than to the memory of my 
love ? Can it be that in time I shall grow 
absolutely indifferent to the memory of him — 
that I shall cease to think with pleasure of 
the hours we spent together — that he will 
seem to me no more than a commonplace 
young man, now dead and gone, who was 
once unwisely fond of a young girl that has 
ceased to be, and in whose place is now only 
a wasted, worn effigy of age ? Can it be 
that all the romance, and life, and beauty 
of my life are to wither — cruelly, surely, day 
by day — and there is to be no completion in 
the history of my love, except with the final 
period of gradual decay? 

"Merciful God! I will die sooner. I 
will follow him whither he has gone, for we 
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cannot be more severed in the hereafter, even 
if we are severed for the punishment of me ; 
and the separation in the hereafter and the 
separation here now would be, put together, 
ten thousand times more endurable than the 
death in life of me, surviving solely. When 
they have taken him up and laid him peace- 
fully in the churchyard I will follow him. 
He has shown me the way and the place. 
I will not live alone/' 



CHAPTER XL 



ANOTHER VISITOR TO CLONMORE. 

At half-past six on that Wednesday evening, 
a telegraph messenger gave a postman's knock 
at 57, Doncaster Street, Chelsea., He handed^ 
in his message, asked was there an answer, 
waited for ten minutes, when the servant 
returned to the door saying there was no 
answer. In the meantime Mrs. Manton had 
read the telegram : 

" George Manton, Dublin, to Mrs. Manton, 
57, Doncaster Street, Chelsea. — ^A great mis- 
fortune has happened. I have been arrested 
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on suspicion of murdering and robbing Fitz- 
gerald. You will know by the unlikeliness 
of the charge how little I fear it. No doubt 
something dreadful has happened. His money 
was found on me. They do not know where 
he is. All will be right in a day or two. 
Make your mind easy. God bless you and 
the boy." 

When Mrs. Manton finished reading thia 
she folded up the message, put it in her 
pocket, told the servant to say to the mes- 
senger that there was no answer, and then 
to come back to her speedily. 

When the servant returned she said : " Get 
Freddy ready immediately for going out. I 
have to leave town for a few days, and 
must be out of this in three-quarters of an 
hour." She then ran off to her own room, 
hastily packed up some things for herself 

i 
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then fetched some of the boy's things and 
packed those up also, and was ready to start 
in forty minutes from the arrival of the 
message. A four-wheeler was called and she 
and the boy stepped in, having told the driver 
to proceed to Euston. 

She was in ample time, got her ticket, and 
took her place, with the boy, some minutes 
before the train started. 

It was not until the train was in motion 
that she had had time to think of the terrible 
import of the telegram which had reached 
her that evening. Her husband was in the 
hands of the police upon the accusation of 
murdering and robbing his dearest friend. 
She had not the shadow of uneasiness because 
of this charge. It was, no doubt, humiliating 
and exasperating for a man to be in the hands 
of the police, but there was nothing in the 
thing itself shameful or disgraceful when a 
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man was simply the victim of drcumstanceef, 
and not himself to blame. Owing to some 
events now concealed from her, there was 
very likely some stupid reason for connecting 
George with the terrible death of poor young 
Fitzgerald. But George had told her in the 
telegram that things would be all right with 
him in a few days, and although she had 
reason to know, and did know in her secret 
heart that George was not a man of strong 
moral fibre — ^that he would rather avoid a 
difficulty than face it boldly, that he would 
vacillate in a great crisis, and in the end very 
likely shirk the boldest measure of disposing 
of the difficulty — she knew he would not lie, 
and she felt certain that all would be, as 
he had said, cleared up in a few days. 

But if the main matter did not cause her 
any anxiety, she was in a state of the liveliest 
perturbation because of a side issue. The 
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night before he left London George had told 
her the history of that Wateringham swindle, 
in which his brother acted the part. He had 
told her that his brother was now stationed 
at Clonmore, had induced him to incur heavy, 
ruinous obligations in order to avert disastrous 
exposure in connection with that old ajffair. 

Her husband had not, in his telegram, 
referred to Frederick Manton. He had in his 
letters told her that, owing to the enthusiastic 
goodness of Fitzgerald, he had been able to 
get the bills back from the money-lender, 
Isaacs, and that he, George Manton, no longer 
anticipated any trouble from that quarter. 

But what of the old thing? What of 
the aflfair of many years ago in Wateringham ? 
Was there not more than a likelihood some- 
thing about it would turn up at the trial? 
for, although she did not know anything of 
law, she was aware some form of legal 
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examination would have to be gone tlirough 
before George could be released. Then came 
the question — when he had established his 
total innocence with regard to the murder 
of Fitzgerald, would he get into any trouble 
over the old affair ? This was a sufficiently 
disquieting question to make her fly from 
London with the utmost haste, with the inten- 
tion of reaching Dublin as rapidly as possible. 

When she got to Westland Row, she found 
for the first time that she had not made 
up her mind as to what she should do wben 
she got to Dublin. She then happened to 
see one who had been a fellow-passenger of 
hers in the lady's cabin. 

She went up to the woman and said : 
"Fm a stranger in Dublin; you belong to 
the place ? " 

"Yes," said the woman. "Can I be of 
any service to you ? I am in no hurry." 
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Oh, thank you," said Mrs. Manton. " If 
you will give me the name of some respectable 
hotel I shall be very much, obliged indeed." 

The woman gave her the name of a quiet 
respectable hotel, and Mrs. Manton drove off. 

At first she paid no attention to anything 
around her, but the boy had now awakened 
and attracted her attention, and diverted it 
through the windows by asking questions 
about the places they passed. 

Suddenly the cab drew up. She looked 
out, supposing they had arrived at the hotels 
but found out that the man had drawn up 
because of a block caused by the breakdown 
of a large four-wheeled waggon. 

On one side of her was a railing, through 
which one could see into some grounds belong- 
ing to she knew not what ; on the other were 
shops, and, directly opposite the cab window, 
one in which newspapers were sold. 
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Outside the door stood boards, upon which 
were placed the contents biUs of the news- 
papers. The one that caught her eye caused 
her to flush and blanch. It ran : 

Terrible Murder in Tifperart. 

Supposed Robbery of £12,500. 
Arrest of a Man on suspicion. 
£12,500 found on him. 
History op the Prisoner. 

Mrs. Manton was not one of the class of 
women who faint. She was nervous, high- 
strung, energetic upon occasions of difficulty 
or danger; but the horror of this public 
exposure almost slew her. She had never 
before thought of the flaunting newspaper 
bills and the columns of print that would 
be devoted to her darling's name. She felt 
as though the people through whom she drove 
would recognise her as the wife, would 
recognise her boy as the child of the man 
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whose supposed crimes were, so to speak, 
being shrieked from every dead wall, and 
hoarding, and newspaper placard-board in the 
United Kingdom. She shrank back into the 
smallest space, and took her boy in her arms 
and clasped him close to her bosom, thinking : 
" They shall not take my boy from me. They 
shall tear me limb from limb first." 

At last they drew up at the hotel. She 
took her boy in her arms — she would not 
put him down — and went in. She requested 
to be shown to a room, and then asked 
the chambermaid to have a lawyer sent for 
at once. 

The chambermaid had a vague notion that 
lawyers could never be wanted for a good 
purpose, and that when a woman wanted a 
lawyer at once something with which it was 
not advisable that a young and scrupulous 
woman should be mixed up was about to 
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be rcveale<i She accordingly went straight 
to the manager and told him what the 
lady in No. 17 reqnired. The manager 
went to the lady directly, and, standing in 
the doorwjay, asked her did she want a barrister 
or an attorney. 

She said she did not know, but she wanted 
such a lawyer as might have been the family 
one if she had lived there. 

"You want a respectable attorney, madam. 
I shall send for one immediately. When he is 
here I will let you know." 

In half-an-hour the chambermaid came 
and brought word that the attorney was 
below. Mrs. Manton followed the girl, still 
carrying her boy in her arms, and was shown 
into a small room, where she found an elderly 
man waiting for her. 

He bowed as she entered, and said : ^ I 
understand from the manager here that you 
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require legal advice or assistance of some kind. 
I shall be very happy to be of any assistance 
to you, if I can/' 

"You will know most of my case when 
I tell you my name. I am Mrs. Manton, wife 
of George Manton." 

" I know," he said softly. " I know. Do 
you wish to place the whole case in my 
hands?" 

" I do not know," she said, " what I want. 
I have arrived but this morning. Tell me 
what I should do. Do you know where my 
husband is ? I have not the courage to look 
at one of those newspapers, and I do not 
know anything of what has happened beyond 
this telegram." She handed him the message 
she had got from her husband the previous 
evening. 

He read it, folded it up, handed it back 
to her, and said : " My advice to you is, go 
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on to Clonmore at once. Your husband was 
sent to that town last night. You will there 
be able to get legal assistance such as you 
may require, and, of course, the whole matter 
will be cleared up in a day or so.'* 

There was a grave courtesy in the manner 
of the elderly attorney, and Mrs. Manton 
shed her first tears. " I am sure," she said, 
"I am more obliged to you than I can 
say, for your advice and kind words. I 
shall certainly go on to Clonmore at once," 

"Shall I ring and inquire when there 
is a train ? " he said. 

" Thank you," she answered, " but I fear 
I am causing you a great deal of trouble." 

"It is not the least trouble," he said. 
He rang the bell and ascertained that a 
train would leave in an hour. "And now," 
said he with a smile, "that I have given 
you my advice as a solicitor, let me give 
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you my advice as a doctor. Have some 
breakfast while you. are waiting. There is 
barely time to get some. You and your 
little boy must be quite exhausted after your 
long journey." 

She again accepted his advice. She caught 
the train for Clonmore and arrived at South 
Tipperary Hotel, with her boy, late in the 
afternoon of that day, Thursday. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



IN THE LAKCH PLANTATION. 

When Frederick Manton looked over lis 
right shoulder and shrieked, it was because 
at that moment he saw something which 
shot a wild pang of hope through his heart. 

"While he had been straddled upon the 
two coupling hooks, the distance between 
the lorrie and the van had reached almost 
to the full distance allowed by the coupling 
chain. Since he had abandoned the strad- 
dling position the pressure keeping back 
the lorrie had been withdrawn, and conse- 
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quently, the end of the gradient not having 
yet been reached, the distance between the 
two buflfers was momently decreased. The 
lorrie was once more gaining on the vaji, 
and when Manton looked over his right 
shoulder he not only saw that the buffers 
had almost come together again, but that 
the coupling chain had, in consequence of 
the lessening of the distance between the two 
vehicles, changed from the almost straight 
line in which he had last seen it to the 
concave of half a loop. Thus it hung a 
considerable distance below the level of the 
bottom of the truck. 

He, being on one side, and with greater 
powers of bending his body sideways than 
upwards, was now full of hope that he might 
be able to get his feet upon the loop of the 
chain. 

He made a prodigious effort to raise 
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himself once more, and when he found that 
the weary and flaccid muscles of his arms 
would lift him no higher, he moved his 
right foot cautiously, with breathless antici- 
pation, towards the chain. 

His toe touched the iron, he slipped his 
foot on the swinging loop. He moved his 
hands a few inches along the rail of the 
van, and rested awhile. Then he moved 
his hands still farther to the right, swung 
the chain as far to the right as he possibly 
could with his right foot, lifted himself 
with all his might upwards, and succeeded 
in getting the hollow under his left knee 
over the hook. With the powerful leverage 
thus afforded, exhausted as he was, he was 
enabled to raise himself up so as to get 
his arms over the rail of the lorrie. 

From this position he shifted slightly 
to the left, and then, standing with his 
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two feet once more firmly upon the hook, 
took a few breathing spaces of rest 

But there was not a second to be lost. 
If he meant to leave that train at the place 
and time he originally intended, he could 
not even spare a moment. 

His original plan had been to uncouple 
the chain of the van from the hook of the 
lorrie, but before doing that to tie a piece 
of cord round the link of the chain that 
went over the eye of the hook, and, by 
passing this cord over the hook of the van, 
draw up the chain of the van so that it 
might not clank against the sleepers and 
attract attention to the rear of the train, 
either by the sound it made or the dust it 
cast up as it beat against the wood, and 
stones, and clay. 

He had then intended casting off the 
chain of the lorrie from the hook of the 
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vaiL He had not intended to haul up 
chain of the lorrie, because immediately upon 
casting it off, and while they were not only 
in a cutting, but going round a sharp curve, 
he should get over the side of the lorne, 
stand on the grease-box, unpin the brake- 
bar, let the bar fall, and then apply all 
the weight of lus body to the brake, aug- 
mented by the enormous leverage gained 
by standing on the extreme end of the 
brake-bar. 

Having now no such nice arrangement 
to make with regard to the chain of the 
van, he had the piece of rope free for any 
other purpose that might arise. It would be 
a great assistance to him. 

Almost directly over the coupling-hook 
the woodwork under the iron rail of the 
truck was rott^^ ^^^a small piece of the 
wood , had be/ away. Around 
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this rail he tied securely his piece of rope. 
It was no longer necessary for him to straddle 
over to the van in order to cast off the 
coupling-chain of the waggon. Aided by the 
rope, he could, while standing on the hook, 
lower himself down into a sitting position, 
then lean outward from the truck, until he 
could reach the hook at the other side, then 
lift the chain over the eye of the hook and 
let it fall. 

All this he did with ease and quickness. 
He next stood up ; and standing with his right 
foot on the shank of the hook, so that the foot 
might not be jammed, in case there was even 
a little recoil — ^there could not be much, no 
more than half the weight of the chain would 
account for — he stooped once more, and caught 
the last link of the van chain with his left 
foot, raised the link up over the eye, and then 
let it fall to the ground. 
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Thus the van and the lorrie were uncoupled 
at last. 

He did not want to leave any trace of 
what he had done behind him. He plucked 
his knife out of his pocket, cut the rope from 
the rail, and swiftly tying it round a bundle 
which he had made of his mackintosh coat 
and leggings, he secured the bundle to his 
waist ; and as the train was still buried in the 
cutting, and just at the moment it entered 
upon the curve, he clambered over the side, 
and applied the brake, as in his original 
intention. 

In a few seconds the tail of the train had 
disappeared. In a minute the speed of the 
lorrie was so reduced that there was no danger 
in jumping off. He sprang down, lifted the 
brake bar, pinned it up into its original 
position, and so left the lorrie to proceed down 
the incline in exactly the same condition, 
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except for the hanging chains, as when he 
entered it in the goods store of Clonmore, 

As soon as he judged the train to be out 
of sight, he clambered up the side of the 
cutting, and peered cautiously around. The 
light was still feeble, and he could not see 
distant objects distinctly. He knew where he 
was perfectly. He knew that to the south lay 
the river, and in a straight line from him to 
the river a road but little frequented, leading 
to a bridge little used. Beyond this bridge 
was a shallow wood, growing in swampy 
ground, and, beyond the swamp, woods 
reaching the top of a low mountain, thick 
with undergrowth. It was his intention 
to cross the river by this bridge, proceed 
onward and upward until he reached a 
thicket of young larches on the top. Here 
he knew of a place where he could lie 
concealed until daylight had once more 
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deserted the heavens, and he could proceed 
on his way with moderate security. 

As to the l6rrie he had detached from 
the train, he was not uneasy about that. 
He did not want to commit any imnecessary 
crimes. He had no intention of wrecking 
a train. He knew that when the goods 
train arrived at the next station, within 
half- an -hour, the lorrie would be missed. 
He knew by the nature of the ground that 
the lorrie could not overtake the train, and 
he knew that the milesman whose duty it 
was to walk the line between that time and 
the next train would, in case the guard or 
driver did not miss the lorrie, find it and 
take the necessary precautions for preventing 
an accident. 

He now crossed some fields and presently 
found the road leading to the bridge. Along 
this he trudged as quickly as his weary 
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legs would carry him, for he was more than 
anxious to get under cover before people 
were stirring, and he knew that at this 
time of year farmers milked their cows at 
four o'clock. 

There was not much danger of meeting 
anyone after he once crossed the river. There 
was no sportsman abroad at this time of the 
year, and poaching was unknown among these 
hills. There might be occasional pilfering 
from the woods, but these oflfences were com- 
mitted low down, and only a few wood rangers 
were to be met along the whole road at the 
base of the hill. 

Yet when he got near the bridge an uneasy 
feeling came upon him. There was a certain 
house there, the very existence of which he 
did not care to be then even reminded of. 
It was the police barrack. He had not the 
least fear that this place threatened him with 
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any danger just now, but it smelt ill in his 
nostrils, and he would just as soon have given 
it a wide berth if he could at that time. 
But he had no alternative but to go by it, 
for the walls were high on either side, and 
the barrack was within a few hundred yards 
of the bridge. As he drew near it he plucked 
up his courage. The chances were none of 
the policemen would then be stirring, or that 
if there were any awake they would be away 
on patrol duty. But notwithstanding all his 
courage, and the great eflfort he made to 
persuade himself that there was no cause 
for fear, and that he was in no fear, he could 
not help trying to lighten his footfall as he 
passed the neatly white-washed, rose-clad, two- 
storey little house. 

But it made no sign. When he got a 
little beyond it he quickened his pace ; when 
he found himself on the bridge he began to 
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run, and lie did not cease running, although 
the speed was not very great, until he had 
got to the innermost side of the little swamp, 
and had scaled the low wall of the road 
and found himself among the tall, solemn, 
silent trees. 

He kept onward and upward for an hour. 
Then it was broad day. At last he reached 
the little larch plantation. He was wet 
through by this time, owing to the falling 
of the storm-water from the leaves of the 
undergrowth and trees. He was weary and 
foot-sore and worn down. He was pale 
and hungry and travel-stained. His hands 
bled, his muscles ached, his bones were fiery 
hot in their sockets. He had not met that 
grass and cress-fringed open country well, but 
as he came along he had from time to time 
snatched the moist young sprays of hawthorn 
and chewed and swallowed them, so that he 
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was no longer thirsty. But sleep, tliat most 
relentless of all the tyrants of imperfect man, 
dominated him. He had no sooner entered 
the thicket which was to be his covert than 
he felt it would be impossible for him to keep 
awake another hour, to walk a few miles more 
without closing his eyes, if his life depended 
on it 

Now that he had assured himself ci 
security he could no longer resist the temp- 
tation, the tyrannic compulsion that was 
upon him. He drew himself in as far as 
he could under the thick shade, until he would 
have been invisible to anyone a couple of 
yards off. He put his mackintosh coat and 
leggings under his head by way of a pillow. 
He lay down and slept an unbroken, quiet, 
dreamless sleep till noon ; then he woke up. 

He was hungry, but he must not think 
of seeking food. Notwithstanding the time 
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of the year, he was cold, but must not think 
of seeking fire : but he could stay his 
hunger and warm his spirit with the sight 
of his spoil But before doing so he would 
prepare his soul for so high a festival He 
had whisky enough in his flask to relieve, 
soothe, and cheer, without hurting him. He 
took out the flask and emptied it at three 
draughts; he waited a while until the com- 
fort of the spirit had pervaded his whole 
frame. Then he took out the pocket-book 
which had been the dwarf's, and turned over 
the notes with a greedy sardonic smile. He 
put the dwarf's pocket-book back into his 
pocket ; he then took out a second pocket-book 
and looked at it complacently for a moment, 
then took out a huge roll of notes, and looked 
at it with a leer of triumph. He opened 
the roll and flattened it out on his knee, 
looked at the first, the second, the third, theo 
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a note far on, then one in the middle, then 
one towards the end ; then he threw down the 
bundle, dashed his hat off, fixed his blood- 
stained fingers in his hair, and shrieked : 
" Damnation ! " 



CHAPTER XIIL 



BLOODHOUNDS OF CONSCIENCE. 

For a while Frederick Manton was too much 
stunned by the discovery he had made to 
think collectedly. Thus to be marred after 
thus daring was too bad. He had risked 
aU, and although he had not lost all, he 
was poorer by more than twelve thousand 
pounds than he had anticipated. He had 
made sure that pocket-book contained twelve 
thousand five hundred pounds, and now he 
found the bundle of notes which he had 
assumed to be that sum made up of one 
one-hundred-pound note and a hundred and 

VOL. u. B 
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fifteen one-pound notes. It was true lie 
had the dwaxfs money, but, then, what 
signified it in comparison with the 'sum he 
had played for? 

He had, by his double crime, stood to 
win ten times as much money as he now 
had, and he felt the disappointment as 
bitterly as though the money was to have 
been come by fairly. What was it to him 
that the money had been come at by foul 
means? He did but care little about foul 
means. He had employed them without 
any scruple of conscience. He would employ 
them again if opportunity offered. But the 
golden opportunity had disappeared for 
ever. 

What had happened to the money? 
Whither had it gone ? No man in his fair 
senses could have taken better precautions for 
success than he had adopted, and yet he 
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had failed miserably. He had been defeated, 
cheated, swindled by fate. This same fate 
had, up to a certain point, seemed to have 
delivered Fitzgerald's money into his hands, 
and then, all at once, in the supreme mo- 
ment, when the turning of the die made all 
the difference in the world, fortune had 
forsaken him. 

He had known, as a matter of common 
notoriety in Clonmore, that Michael Fitz- 
gerald was about to sell his property; and 
he had known, as a matter of particular 
information, that Fitzgerald was personally 
to carry the money from Glenary House to 
Clonmore, and he knew that the money was 
to be in one - hundred - pound notes. He 
also knew that Fitzgerald was to dine at 
Glenary House that day, and that he was 
to arrive home by himself after dinner. 

MantonX.bad not intended to conmut 
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murder. It was not his design to kill Fitz- 
gerald and then rob him. It was his intention 
to rob Fitzgerald, but he merely wanted to get 
that young man's money with as little risk of 
failure or detection as possible. Accordingly 
all his plans were taken with the intention of 
surprising Fitzgerald, carrying off the plunder, 
and escaping. He had the evening before 
put on his mackintosh coat and leggings, and 
started on foot for the Slate Quarries by the 
valley between the two systems of hills in 
which Glenary House stood. .He had taken 
care to give as little clue as possible to his 
intention, for, instead of taking a car or walk- 
ing boldly in the direction of the Slate Quarries, 
he struck over the mountain on foot, and when 
he reached the valley turned to the left and 
kept on. 

Owing to the thunderstorm and the fact 
that these hills are almost wholly covered 
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with heath, and have no other growth but 
timber, and there being no residents in this 
valley, and the lateness of the hour at which 
he had set out, he did not, from the moment he 
scaled the hilltop until he reached the planta- 
tion that surrounds the Slate Quarries, meet 
or see a single human being, or, indeed, any 
other living thing except a few plovers which 
he started from the heather. 

When he got close to the Slate Quarries it 
was dark. There was not a sound abroad, 
save now and then a terrific crash of thunder, 
followed by long systems of echoes that howled 
and muttered among the hills, and save now 
and then the loud hissing torrents of the rain 
as it burst from the embattled clouds and shot 
downwards, making thousands of silver arrows 
that shattered with shrill music upon the 
leaves and heath. 

He was careful to keep as nearly as possible 
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to the centre of this plantation until it became 
necessary for him to strike upwards slightly 
in order to reach the quarries. When at 
length he emerged up the narrow zigzag path 
that led upwards from the main road to the 
cliff overhanging the quarries, he scaled the 
height, and, concealing himself among the 
dense undergrowth, waited, listening in 
tently. 

Presently, in one of the lulls of the storm, 
he heard the sound of approaching hoofs and 
wheels. Then he got behind the brow of the 
cliff, and, still keeping under cover, waited 
until the sound ceased just under where he 
stood. He did not seem to wish to hurry 
in this matter, for some minutes elapsed 
before again he moved. Then he descended 
the pathway, noisily called out to the driver 
that Mr. Fitzgerald would not drive home 
that night, and when he heard the sound of 
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retreating hoofs and wheels, took up a 
position at that portion of the pathway 
where it overhung the precipitous side of 
the pooL 

Time went on, but Frederick Manton did 
not move. He was buried in the gloom of 
the leaves, in the vault of the night. He was 
indistinguishable from the shadows around. 
The light upon that pathway was so faint 
and thin that no one could see the form of 
a man three paces oS: So that any man lying 
concealed as Manton now lay could spring 
forward and seize a wayfarer before the latter 
had any knowledge of his presence. 

There was no sense of fair play in Manton. 
He did not mean to give this man any chance 
of defending himself or his property. Manton 
would crouch there until the other approached, 
and then spring on and hurl him down and 
strike him with this weapon — ^this shorty 
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heavy-loaded stick — until the man was in- 
sensible, and then rob him in secure leisure. 
He did not mean to kill Fitzgerald, but if 
the latter died that was his own affair. 

At last a footstep was heard on the path 
above. Nothing could be seen of Manton. 
Nothing could be seen of the man above. 
It might be Fitzgerald and it might be 
anybody else. It might be a man or a 
woman, so far as any ordinary listener could 
tell by the sound. For owing to the steep- 
ness of the path the footfall was heavy, 
and owing to the path having been washed 
by the rain there was no dust to deaden the 
footfall, and the gravel crunched and ground 
80 unusually loudly that it was impossible 
to say how much the weight and strength 
and length of stride had to do with the 
sound, and how much was owing to the 
nature of the path. 
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On Manton's side there was no opportunity 
for hesitation or delay. He had his mind 
firmly made up to commit this robbery; he 
had his mind firmly made up to plunder the 
dwarf that night; he had his mind firmly 
made up for guarded flight next morning. 
Whether this was Fitzgerald or not he had 
no time to inquire. If it was not Fitzgerald, 
Fitzgerald was not likely to come this way 
this night. There was no light, atid he had 
no means of procuring a light, so that even 
when he had done the deed he should not be 
able to ascertain whether it was Fitzgerald or 
not. Somewhere upon the body of the in- 
sensible man, if it was Fitzgerald, would be 
found a large bundle of notes. If Fitzgerald 
struggled hard, and, owing to the darkness 
or some other cause, Manton could not stun 
him, but could succeed in robbing him, it 
might be necessary to throw him into the 
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quarry. But, upon the whole, it were better 
not to do this. 

Now that the moment of action was 
imminent, Manton was confronted with a 
difficulty he had not anticipated. The dark- 
ness had increased, and was so intense that 
it was impossible for him to see his own 
hand stretched out before him, although he 
knew exactly where to look for it. How was 
he to know when the man approaching had 
come within striking distance? At first he 
thought of kneeling down across the pathway, 
so that Fitzgerald might fall across him as 
he walked. But there were manifest objections 
to this plan. In the first place, it might 
simply trip Fitzgerald without doing him any 
other harm, or it might kill him, for his head 
might be dashed against a stone or the trunk 
of a tree, or he might break his neck. Besides, 
he might not fall at the very spot, but might 
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stagger and recover himself partly and stagger 
on several yards before lie fell. In any of 
these cases there would bfe difficulties and 
unpleasantnesses. In case he were stunned 
or killed it would be necessary to grope 
around for him, and that would be horrible 
in this dense darkness. It would be almost 
unendurable to paddle one's hands through 
the cold wet grass and ferns, seeking for 
something warm. In case it did not stun 
or kill him, Fitzgerald would have time to 
put himself in a position of defence, to draw 
any weapon, such as a common pocket-knife, 
and thus the advantage of a sudden and 
unexpected attack would be lost to Manton; 
and, in fact, the fight would be reduced to 
a fair one, or, still worse, to one in which 
the advantage would be on Fitzgerald's side, 
for he was considerably the younger man. 
It was therefore absolutely necessary that 
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Manton should ascertain when Fitzgerald 
was within reach of his bludgeon, without 
letting Fitzgerald know any danger threatened 
him until it was too late for him to make 
eflFective resistance. 

Manton tightened his hold on the bludgeon 
he carried, put his left hand out straight 
before him, and across the path, a little 
higher than on a level with his shoulder, 
paused, poised to strike, until a warm face 
was thrust into his hand. 

He seized the lips by the hair upon them, 
struck swiftly and eflfectiTely. The other 
man staggered, Manton held the lips together 
as the injured man fell, sank with him to 
the ground, and as there was not even a 
groan or any other sound or motion to 
signify life, he did not consider it necessary 
to repeat the blow. 

In a minute Frederick Manton was de- 
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scending the path with the only pocket-book 
which Fitzgerald had had on him at the 
time. 

Manton now took the road, and starting 
at the top of his speed walked back to 
Clonmore. 

Now lie had found out that this pocket- 
book did not contain the purchase-money 
of Tobrochny. There was little over two 
hundred pounds in the bundle, -and this, 
taken together with what he had stolen 
from the dwarf, was not more than a tenth 
of what he had hoped to realise by that 
night's work. This was the bitterest blow 
he had ever received. He had risked his 
liberty, his life, to secure at one swoop what 
would be to him a large fortune. He had 
done all the evil essential to secure success, 
and had achieved failure. What should he 
do? Whither should he turn? What good 
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was a thousand or twelve hundred pounds 
to him when he had calculated on thirteen 
to fourteen thousand? It was enough to 
drive him mad, and he felt as though he 
were going mad. He stamped and swore, 
and tore up the grass by the roots, and cast 
it hither and thither, and broke down the 
branches of the shrubs near him, and bit 
the leaves, and dug his fingers into his 
thighs. 

"I did wrong," he shrieked, "not to 
kill Isaacs. I am sure I've killed the other. 
Such a scurvy trick after all my waiting 
and all my pains. Damn Fitzgerald I Damn 
Isaacs 1 

Again he tore his hair and plucked up 
the grass by the roots. He threw himself 
on the ground, and bit the grass and bit 
the clay. Plainly his rage was shaking his 
intellect. 
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After a while exhaustion followed, and 
he became more calm. What should he do ? 
Whither should he turn ? Clonmore was all 
alarmed by this time. They had found 
Fitzgerald's dead body on the path. They 
had missed him from the telegraph office. 
The hunchback had told what had hap- 
pened the night before. The country was 
roused. The police were on his track. They 
had found out the trick about the lorrie. 
They had attributed it to him. Some- 
one had seen him cross the bridge. They 
were on his track with bloodhounds. The 
bloodhounds would run him down. He 
should lie in the hands of the police that 
night They would hang him in two months. 
There would be no mercy, no S3ntnpathy — 
nothing but the rigid law, the inexorable 
hangman. 

He went to the edge of the little thicket 
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in which he lay, and looked out and listened. 
There was no sound but the cawing of a few 
rooks, the murmur of many leaves. He drew 
back again into his lair, sat down, and covered 
his face with his hands. 

He would go back to Clonmore, give up 
all the money, and throw himself upon the 
mercy of the law. He had spent none of 
the money. He would give it all up, every 
penny. They would not be very severe on 
him if he went back now and gave up all 
the money. He had had it only for a few 
hours, and it was none the worse for the time 
it had been with him. It would be better 
to go and give it up than to be hunted down 
with bloodhounds like a savage beast. He 
had never thought of the bloodhounds before. 
If he had thought of them he never would 
have committed this robbery. But a robbery 
after all was not so dreadful an affair, and 
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Isaacs, he was sure, would not press a case 
against liim so long as he got back all his 
money. 

Ay, robbery was not so bad, but here was 
murder too. No man would excuse murder. 
It was a crime apart, an odious, a detested, 
an accursed crime. Even savages, would not 
justify it, though they might commit it No 
one would think of using bloodhounds in this 
country for anything less than blood-spilling. 
No one thought bloodhounds too cruel to be 
let loose on those who had committed such 
a crime. 

No, no; he could not give himself up. 
He could not go back to Clonmore. He 
could not face any town. What should he 
do? Whither should he turn? Was he 
destined to starve upon these hills ? 

He retired into the deepest recess of the 
green grot in which he lay concealed. He 

VOL. u. s 
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sat down and drew his knees up under his 
chin, and sought to occupy as little space as 
possible, that he might run the least danger 
of being seen. Thus he sat hour after hour 
until the sun was low and the shadow of 
the hilb stretched out their huge arms across 
the valleys, and the silence of the night was 
close at hand. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



ON THE RACK. 

He lay close until it was dark. As soon 
as all the light had faded from the east 
he arose, and, going down into the valley 
between the two ranges of hills, turned to 
his left. 

An irresistible fascination was upon him. 
He would go and look at that place once 
more. It might be that, after all, they had 
not yet discovered the body of Fitzgerald. He 
would go there; he would find out the 
exact place where it had lain* ^hen h^- 
got there he should know definitely whether 
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Fitzgerald were dead or not ; for if he were 
dead and lying there^ he could feel him with 



would be vacant. 

Vacant if he were alive I How could 
he be sure of that? It might be that 
Fitzgerald had got up and walked away. 
It might be that he was dead, and that 
his body had been discovered, and carried 
oflF by those who found it. There seemed 
to be no possibility of arriving at any 
certainty in the matter, except that if Fitz- 
gerald was dead they would surely hang 
him (Manton). That was a nice thing to 
be sure of. Hang him. Put a rope round 
his neck and squeeze the life out of him. 
Why should they do that to him? Why 
should they be so cruel ? What had he done? 
Done ? Murder ! .jy^^was alL Ha, ha, 



his hands and be sure that there was no hope 
for hiuL If he were not dead the place 
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ha ! That was a good joke. Only murder ! 
It would make the hills, and stars, and 
trees laugh. It was the finest joke in the 
world. It was the finest joke he had ever 
heard. But then hanging, was such a hor- 
rible, grim, unpleasant joke. Such a deadly, 
choking, stifling joke. Bah ! when he thought 
of it, there did not seem to be enough air 
on all the hills or in all the valleys under 
the hills, to fill his lungs once — yea, to cool 
his throat, to cool the top of his windpipe, 
just here above the Adam's apple, where the 
rope would bite, where the rope would seize 
upon him, and crush the walls of his wind- 
pipe together, and glue them together, so 
that not one single trickle of the balmy, 
dewy air, that God made for all, could enter 
his chest, could touch his lungs, to cool the 
fever at his wrists and feet ! 

Intolerable thought ! Let him breathe in 
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the wide air while it was free to him. Let 
him drink up the dewy freshness of the night. 
Thus; thus — ^thua Ah! and there was no 
fever at his wrists now. But how could there 
be fever at a man's wrists when he could 
thrust his hands thus through the soft, 
dew- wet heather? 

But then he was losing time. He must 
go on and find that body and throw it into 
the quarries, and drown it down ten thousand 
feet out of sight of the hills, of the sun, of 
the curious trees that bent over that pooL 
What did the trees mean by bending over 
the water in that way? Even if they had 
eyes to see anything they had no tongues to 
tell what they saw. And why was that 
water open to the light? Why was it not 
bridged over, covered up, smothered? It 
would be better for him there were no water 
in that hole, for then the body could not 
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rise so near to the top. It would lie mangled 
hundreds of feet below, where, owing to the 
dense gloom, no one could distinguish it from 
the rocks and rubbish. 

When he had taken up the body and 
carried it to the brink he should let it drop 
in; he should let it fall down that steep 
cliff. He had no weight with him to sink 
it But then a dead body was very heavy ; 
it would sink of itself; in fact it would sink 
anything attached to it, although that thing 
might be capable of floating. 

Suppose at the moment he flung it over 
the edge it seized him by the ankle and 
pulled liim with it. Oh, horrible thought ! 
Oh, dire affliction 1 Ghastly death! Worse 
than the hangman's cord. To flash from the 
brim of that accursed hole into the resounding 
depths below, mated with the bloody dead. 
To strike the waters of that pool and dash 
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the waters high, shrieking into air; and in 
that shriek to hear the dead man's cry, and 
with that cry to hear blended one's own last 
yell. 

Better the rope than this; better any 
death, any life than this. Better to starve 
among the hills, or wither up mind and body 
in solitary confinement, or die manacled at 
the gallows-tree, than die with the murdered 
man's fingers round one's leg, the murdered 
man's cry in one's ears, and the green abyss 
of unillumined waters closing around one's 
head. 

Yet it was necessary to return to that 
place and find the body at any cost. Other- 
wise, how could the crime be concealed ; the 
bloodhounds kept at bay? Bat then, when 
he had once disposed of that tell-tale corpse, 
he should be free to leave those hills, haunted 
by Fitzgerald's ghost, and go into the valley. 
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where there was the company of man, and 
food, and cheer. He should have bread-and- 
cheese and beer, and talk about the crops 
with men, and talk about their children with 
women, and so draw himself back into 
humanity, out of the isolation of his crime — 
the company of the cold voiceless dead. 

When Manton reached this point in his 
chaotic thought, he ran. Now and then he 
stumbled in the deep ruts, worn by the rain, 
for there was no path. Now and then a 
tangle of the heather lay in his way, and 
shook him and threw him. But he was 
insensible to everything except the impulse 
of flight, the desperate yearning to reach his 
goal and shake ofi* the nightmare of the dead. 
He had paused at one point, and put on his 
mackintosh and gaiters. It was easier to 
carry them thus than in the original bundle. 
He had eaten nothing, and although the 
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weather was warm, and he walked rapidly, 
he felt cold, and rather grateful than other- 
wise for the additional heat of the coat. 

It was close to midnight when he drew 
near the scene of last night's event. With 
careful steps he moved through the heart 
of the wood until it became necessary for 
him to take a downward way to the left. 
He found the zigzag path with as little 
difficulty as on the night befora Here for a 
while he groped in the underwood at the 
precise spot where Fitzgerald had fallen. 
He found nothing. Beyond all doubt, 
neither the dead nor the living body was 
where it had lain the night before. He 
was too much absorbed in his search to 
notice the little noise made by the men 
rowing slowly below. At last, having 
satisfied himself that by some means or 
other the body of the man he had struck 
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down had been removed, he proceeded to 
descend the path. 

When he had got a little way down 
he paused to listen. One of the men in 
the boat had sipoken to the other, and the 
sound had caught his ear. He approached the 
edge of the precipice and looked over. He 
saw the men below. He knew the work the 
men were engaged upon. They were dragging 
for the dead body of Fitzgerald. After he 
had left the injured • man had risen, and, 
being dazed or half-stunned, fallen over 
the cliff and been drowned. 

Now there was no hope for him. If he 
had found the man there yet insensible, he 
would have succoured him and begged his 
pardon and given him back his money. If 
he had found him dead, he would have 
thrown the useless body into the pool, for 
that body was now of no value, except 
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to the law to bring the guilt home to 
him. 

Now he must finally abandon all hope. 
They would find that body. They would 
bring it in evidence against him. They 
would follow him up with the bloodhounds. 
They would seize him and cast him into 
prison. His life was not worth anything. 
Perhaps, after all, the best thing he could 
do was to jump over the chff and bury 
himself and his crimes for ever. But, ah 1 
he had not thought of that. The men below 
would seize him when he rose, and deliver 
him over to justice. Fly ! Let him fly from 
this accursed scene at once ! 

With this resolution he dashed down the 
precipitous way, and, wet with the water 
shaken fi:om the leaves glittering in the 
strong starlight, rushed, unseeing, close by 
where weak-witted Tom Tobin stood on watch. 
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Manton had no system in his flight. 
He did not know where he was going. 
He reached the main-road, and, taking the 
way towards town, had not walked many 
yards before he heard voices and footsteps 
ahead. He turned out of the road into a 
green lane off the right. This lane descended 
the glen for some distance, and then came 
to an abrupt end. Here stood a small 
cottage. 

At first Manton was terrified at the mere 
notion of being close to a human habitation. 
He paused for a while and tried to think. For 
the first time he became dimly conscious that 
up to this his thoughts had been disordered, 
dangerous, likely to lead him into a situation 
in which he might easily be captured. But 
with the sense of being once more close to the 
abode of man, came back some of the ordinary 
intelligence which had deserted him for a 
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while. And now he remembered that this 
was the only dwelling-plaee within two miles 
of denary House. He also remembered 
hearing the talk in Clonmore of Fitzgerald's 
gift to his brother George. Here was this 
cottage, then, not occupied by anyone, or, if 
occupied at all, by his brother George. And 
this brother had upon a former occasion done 
nothing to betray him for a crime — ^had, in 
fact, tried to shield him from the consequences 
of a crime. He knew George had engaged no 
servant. Therefore, if there was anyone in 
that house now, it must be his brother, who 
would surely give him shelter and food for one 
night. Was it possible to ascertain whether 
anyone was in the cottage without betraying 
himself ? He approached with the utmost 
caution. He could not hear a sound except 
the faint murmur of the trees and the shrill 
voice of the stream brawling over the stones 
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at the bottom of the glen beneath. He put 
his ear to the door. Not a sound within. He 
tried the door. It was secure. He looked in 
and listened at all the windows. No sound, 
no light. He waited an hour. Still no sound, 
no light. Yet he feared to speak or betray 
his presence lest there might be someone 
other than George within. He was spent 
with hunger, and the weary miles he had 
walked in the past thirty hours, and the 
racking thoughts which had shaken him in 
that time. 

There was a bench in the porch, and he 
sat down on it and fell asleep. 

When he awoke it was dim dawn. Once 
more he made the circuit of the house. 
Once more he listened at the door, and 
listened and looked in at the windows. He 
resolved to enter. He raised a sash and 
swung his body through a window into a 
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small dark room. As well as be could make 
out by the aid of touches, for the light was 
not strong enough to reveal the objects 
around him, he was in a very simply furnished 
bedroom. 

Keeping his left hand outstretched before 
him, it touched first a towel-horse on which 
no towel hung, then it touched the cold 
marble slab of a washstand, the cold delft 
basin and jug, the other side of the marble 
slab. Then the hand moved up and down in 
the darkness, touching nothing. 

All at once Manton's body became rigid 
as though it were the frozen heart of an 
iceberg. He did not withdraw his hand. He 
left it where it lay. The first movement he 
made was to shorten in his right hand the 
heavy stick he carried. Then after a lono" 
while he moved his left hand, quietly stealing 
over the object it had encountered. 
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There could be no mistake about it. The 
previous night a man's face had been thrust 
into that same left hand. Now that left hand 
lay upon the face of a man. 

Manton did not dare to breathe. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



REMANDED FOR A WEEB:^ 

The examination of George Manton before 
the magistrates, the day after his arrival in 
Clonmore, was brief, and eminently unsatis- 
factory. The case, as represented by the 
police, was very simple. George Manton had 
been known to leave Glenary House with the 
missing man. He was known to have been 
aware of the fact that Fitzgerald was to carry 
a large sum of money back to Clonmore that 
night. Fitzgerald's hat had been found in 
the water. They were dragging for the body, 
and hoped to find it in a few days. The 
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money had been found on Manton when he 
was arrested in Dublin. He had given an 
explanation which was altogether unsatis- 
factory ; and conclusive evidence that he had 
something to do with the affair was to be 
found in the fact that he had suddenly de- 
termined, the night of the robbery, to leave 
Glenary House. There had been no inquest 
yet. There could be none until the body 
was found. The police asked that the prisoner 
might be remanded for a week. 

George Manton had not secured the ser- 
vices of any attorney, and when the solicitor 
whom his wife had engaged stood up in court, 
the prisoner said : 

" If your worships will allow me, I prefer 
to dispense with legal assistance in this matter. 
The charge is so horrible, so infamous, so 
monstrous, so far removed from anything 
that could be founded on fact, that, if my 
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unaided innocence will not deliver me, I would 
rather suffer. My explanation of the case is 
exceedingly simple. On that evening, when 
Fitzgerald and I left Mr. O'Grady's house, 
I made a powerful representation to him of 
the danger he incurred in carrying so large a 
sum of money along a lonely road by night. 
He said to me : * What danger could there be 
in his carrying the money when only a few 
friends knew anything about it ? ' I then ex- 
plained to him that the sale of his property 
was notorious, and that telegrams had passed 
between Glenary House and Clonmore, which 
would give any intelligent person to under- 
stand that he intended carrying away the 
cash personally that night. He said that no 
one except two telegraph clerks could know 
the substance of those telegrams, and that 
telegraph clerks were bound to secrecy. 

"I told him I knew of a case in which 
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improper use was made by a telegraph derk 
of information obtained from a message pass- 
ing through the office. I mentioned the 
nature of the case, and it seemed to 
impress him but slightly. I besought him, 
and implored him, to reconsider his deter- 
mination, to come back to Mr. O'Grady's and 
leave the money with Mr. Flynn, or Mr. 
O'Grady, or anybody else in that house, rather 
than go into the town with it upon him 
that night. So earnest was I, that at last 
he turned upon me, and said : * Manton, have 
you any reason to suspect anyone in con- 
nection with this money ? ' 

I told him that I had. I explained to 
him, under the seal of secrecy, that the clerk 
then acting at this railway-station in the tele- 
graph-office was the same man as had, to 
my certain knowledge, committed the fraud I 
spoke of before, and I further explained to 
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poor Fitzgerald that recently this man had 
been concerned in another fraud. In the end 
I found it necessary to explain private details 
of an exceedingly painful and disgraceful per- 
sonal character. These facts I would not 
now speak of, only that I am sure the tele- 
graph derk of whom I speak had nothing to 
do with the disappearance of poor Fitzgerald 
" That telegraph clerk, who was known in 
this town as Edward Pryce, was, as you 
know now from Mr, Isaacs, Frederick Manton, 
my brother. He has disappeared. He has 
not had anything to do with the money 
found on me. According to Mr. Isaacs, he 
robbed him that night of a considerable sum, 
and it is not hkely that one man would have 
been engaged in two such crimes as these upon 
one night. I am aware that this forms no 
question in my explanation, and I only state 
it here, because I would not have the Bench 
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think that I could entertain the idea a 
brother of mine could be guilty of so foul 
and atrocious a crime as murder. 

"What passed further between Fitzgerald 
and me was this: 

"When I had told him all that was 
personal in what I had to tell, he seemed 
to be at last somewhat impressed. He took a 
nobly generous view of the case. He said that, 
although he knew I had been in difficulties 
which were not of my own making, he had 
never fancied the matter was so bad as it 
proved to be. He reproached me for not 
having let him know sooner the heavy burden 
of anxiety under which I lay. He said, that 
in order to prove to him I took no morbid 
view of the eflfect upon him of the disclosures 
I had made, he would ask me to do him a 
last favour at' this time of meeting. 

* You know,' said he, 'that I had intended 
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investmg this money in Barodas. I will 
consent to leave it behind to-night on one 
condition, namely, that you take it with you 
back to the house, go with it to Dublin, and 
there put yourself in the way of buying that 
stock for me. You know more about these 
things than I, I have an old aflfection for 
Barodas. They are as safe and as good as 
anything else. Now will you do this for me ?' 

" I was greatly moved by his words and 
his proposal. He wished me to understand 
from this, that his confidence in me was not 
shaken by the history I had given him of my 
unfortunate brother. It would have been, on 
my part, gross ingratitude to refuse to gratify 
him in a desire so flattering to me. I told him 
I would do what he asked. I took the money 
from him and went back to the house. We 
parted at the top of the cliff overlooking the 
Slate Quarries. He would not allow me to go 
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any farther with him. He bade me good- 
night at the top of the path, and I went one 
way, he the other. 

" On my way back to the house I became 
uneasy at the idea of having so large a sum of 
money about me. I knew no one but Fitz- 
gerald and myself could be aware of the fact 
that I had twelve thousand five hundred 
pounds in my pocket. Yet still I was far 
from being satisfied, and on my way back to 
the house I made up my mind to get the 
money out of my possession as speedily as 
possible. I therefore resolved to leave for 
Dublin by the first train in the morning. 
When I got back to the house I asked Mr. 
O'Grady if I might leave by the earliest train. 
He made only the objections of a hospitable 
host, and told me I should be driven into 
Clonmore at the hour I desired. 

"It may be wondered at why 1 never 
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mentioned the fact that poor Fitzgerald had 
entrusted his money to me. But I abstained 
from doing so purely out of a desire not to 
hurt the feelings of anyone then in the house, 
for it might look strange that he should select 
me rather than one of the gentlemen he had 
known ever since he was bom, and who were 
his neighbours and social equals/' 

This statement was received with respect- 
ful coldness by the Bench. The Chairman 
said that no doubt Mr. Manton would be 
able to explain matters much further by that 
day week, the time for which the police asked 
a remand ; and that in the meantime he, the 
Chairman, was, by the nature of the charge, 
precluded from accepting bail It was more 
than likely that the inquest would then be 
over, and that the body of the unfortunate 
young gentleman when found would, as far as 
it bore any evidence of the way in which he 
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came by his death, substantiate the story of 
the prisoner. But at present his duty was 
clear and simple, although exceedingly painful. 
The decision to which the Bench had come 
was, that the requested remand should be 
granted, and that the prisoner was remanded 
to that day week. 
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